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BoE to conduct 
runoff election 


BY BRENDAN SCHREIBER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


The Board of Elections (BoE) faced 
more difficulty and delays this week 
as the end of the school year ap- 
proaches. Due to a tie in the Student 
Council Executive Board elections 





No leads 
in Elser 
murder 


BY ERIC RIDGE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTTER 


Baltimore City Police detectives 
are continuing to search for leads in 
the stabbing death of Hopkins junior 
Christopher Elser, but police officials 


caution that their investigation is in | 


its very early stages. 

So far, detectives have not been 
able to get enough information to put 
together a description of a potential 
suspect, according to Baltimore City 
Police Public Information Officer 
Troy Harris. 

Harris said that homicide investi- 
gations are unpredictable and that 
even a case that seems far from being 
solved can often be aided by the 
public’s help, so police officials con- 
tinue to actively seek the public’s help 
in their investigation. 

“We’re still working the case, us- 
ing every resource available to us to 
find who committed this murder,” 
ConTINUED ON Pace A3 





| elect next year’s president of StuCo. | 
The rushed elections are intended to | 





last week, the presidential election 
will run for the third time this week- 
end. Additionally, an appeal by jun- 
ior Payal Patel, the top vote recipient 
in the election for the senior class, 
overturned her disqualification, 


thereby making her the new presi- 


dent of the Class of 2005. 
The BoE will run an emergency 


election — the third round for the | 


Executive Board — from noon this 
Saturday until noon on Sunday to 


prevent interference with exams. 
Junior Soren Gandrudand sopho- 


| more Hyder Syed will face each other 


in a runoff election. Gandrud and 


Syed will be the only two candidates | 
| running. They tied inthe secondelec- 


tion with 397 votes each. 


“It’s incredible that there’s beena | 
Gandrud said. “It shows that | 
| there’s a lot of student support out 
there since each candidate gotalmost | 
| 400 votes.” 
|  “Ithappens,” BoE Co-Chair Matt | 


tie,” 


Bouloubasis said of the tie. 

Vote totals in the class elections 
two weeks ago dropped over 10 per- 
cent from the March elections. In 
March, 1,041 of 3,711 eligible voters 
(35.1 percent) participated, but only 
24 percent voted in the class elec- 
tions. 

Gandrud is fearful that vote totals 
may continue to drop in the third 
election. 

“Pmworried that student involve- 
ment might drop, and it’s important 
that the BoE and StuCo get out and 
help buildinvolvement. [hope people 
get out and vote.” 

He added that he feels the repeti- 


tion of elections has “absolutely hurt | 


students’ image of StuCo,” claiming 
that a feeling of negativity has hin- 
dered the process throughout both 
campaigns. 

CONTINUED ON Pace A3 
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ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 


A young Spring Fair reveler hides his face as he rides a carnival attraction at Spring Fair, which drew a crowd of 15,000 to 20,000. 


THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Carnival rides, white tentsand beer 
kegs covered the quadsthis past week- 


| endas part of the University’s annual 
| Spring Fair. 


The fair, which ran from Friday to 
Sunday, also saw the performance of 


Student Union plans released 
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COURTESY OF HOPKINS REAL ESTATE 


Construction on the new student union on 33rd and Charles, ‘Charles Commons,’ will begin in the summer. 


BY FRANCESCA HANSEN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTer 


The Middle States Assessment 


(MSA) evaluators have come and ° 


gone, but the school improvement 
process ey Hep pie aig peennine: 


a “Frankly, I'm glad the [review] is 
over so we can go back to improving 
with CUE,” said Paula Burger, chair 
of the Com- 
mittee on 
Under- 
graduate 
Education 
(CUE) steer- 
ing commit- 
tee and vice 
provost for 
academic af- 
‘fairs. The 
past two 
years’ work 
Has Soeused on fixing a number of 
problematic areas of life at Hopkins 
by increasing diversity and academic 
integrity,end creating atense ofcom- 
munity. 
A Lpbee of changes are long- 
term, but the biggest tangible change 
grok community is set to 
break pre Ante summer. The 
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“CharlesCommons,” astudent union 
and dining hall on the Northeast cor- 
ner of 33" and Charles Streets, has 
been approved by the city, and the 
final stages of the planning process 
are being finalized. 

The new building, set to feature 
common dining spaces and meeting 
rooms, isa partoftheadministration’s 
efforts to increase ‘hang out space,’ as 
well as guarantee housing for all four 
years of Hopkins. 

While the venue will prominently 


feature a large dining hall, the nature 
of the dining services are “aconcern,” 
Burger said. The hall will most likely 
have Sodexho food services, she said: 

“Tt’s hard for me to imagine that we 
can get by without food service or 
dining.” But Burger says that she 
hopes to provide a varied food selec- 
tion at the hall. 

“We need to provide something 
more than pizza for students,” Burger 
said, adding that they are looking to 

CONTINUED ON Pace A3 





Students grapple with 


sizeable rent increases 


BY JESSICA VALDEZ 
THE Jonns Hopkins News-Letter 


Jimmy Byrnes’ apartment rent 
went up more than $300. 

Now, the junior is moving — from 
the Allston Apartments to a row 
house. 

“It went up from $820 for two 
people to $1150 per month,” he said 
of his two-bedroom apartment in the 
Allstonyprhich is perched on nae cor- 
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ner of Charles and 32nd Streets. “I 
don’t think the rent increase is going 
anywhere but in their pockets.” 

Allston owners John and Harlan 
Hurlock claim that the rent hikes only 
reflect the costs of remodeling and 
the increasing landlord costs in Balti- 
more. 

Some of the lowest rentsin Charles 


Village have been increased to be | 


more in tune with the going price of 
~ Continuep ON PAGE A2 








the rock band Guster on Saturday 
night. 

“T consider this year’s Spring Fair 
as a huge success,” said Spring Fair 
Co-Chair Howard Chang. “The en- 
tire staff worked well together, atten- 
dance was really high, the concert 
went off without any problems and 
we earned money.” 

One of the main changes to the 
Spring Fair vendors this year was the 
removal of food vender exclusivity. 
This allowed multiple vendors to sell 
similar items, suchas two Indian food 
vendors and three vendors selling 
chicken on a stick. 


“Tt was a risk,” said Spring Fair co- 
chair Janet Chang. “The vendors 
seemed happy, and it allowed for 
many more food vendors than last 
year.’ 

The fairalso intermingled students 
and community members fora week- 
end. 

“Spring Fair is interesting and 
good for the community because stu- 
dents get to interact with the commu- 
nityand you meetall sorts of people,” 
said junior Peter Zou, member of the 
Tawainese American Student Orga- 
nization at Hopkins. 

Mayor Martin O’Malley’s band, 





Spring Fair draws students, community 


| BY KATHERINE BREWER 


O’Malley’s March, was one of the 
bands that played, and many neigh- 
borhood children enjoyed the carni- 
val rides near Garland Hall. 

“We come mostly-for the different 


‘selections of foods and the section for 


kids,” said Mary Klipn of Roland Park 
while eating lunch with her children. 
“Outside of this there is really noth- 
ing else to do in the community.” 
Inthe President's Garden, the Beer 
Garden went through’97.5 kegs, said 
Howard Chang, who noted that the 
Beer Garden generated one of thelarg- 
est incomes for Spring Fair. 
CONTINUED ON Pace A2 





Town Hall raises security issues 


BY XIAO-BO YUAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETFER 


In response to the slaying ofjunior 
Christopher Elser last week, Johns 
Hopkins President William Brody led 
atown hall meeting — attended by 40 
to 50 students and members of the 
Hopkins community — on Monday 
in Shriver Auditorium to address se- 
curity concerns and field sugges- 
tions for improving safety for 
Homewood students. 

Brody defended Hopkins admin- 
istrators’ efforts to protect students, 
and promoted mutual responsibility 
among students and staff, along with 
an onstage panel consisting of Daniel 
Weiss, dean of the Krieger School of 
Arts and Sciences; Andrew Douglas, 
interim dean of the Whiting School 


of Engineering; Susan Boswell, dean. 


ofstudentlife; Paula Berger, vice dean 


‘for undergraduate education; Ronald 


Mullen, director of security; and two 
representatives from the Baltimore 
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DEVRA GOLDBERG/NEWS-1 LETTER 


At a town hall meeting, Director of Security Ron Mullen responds to 
questions from students concerned about safety in off-campus housing. 


City Police Department, 

While Brody expressed regret for 
what he called “one of the most diffi- 
cult weeks in my tenure,” he also re- 
minded students that Hopkins’s ur- 
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JAYS STOPPED AT 33 GAMES! 
Baseball finally broke its 33-game 
winning streak, only to come back 
and beat Dickinson a couple of days 
later. Read about Tuesday’s 9th-in- 
ning loss to Montclair on Page Al2 


FOUL ART OR FUN AND GAMES? 

Read how The American Vision- 
ary Att Museum is enticing guys to 
dress up like birds, float a nest across 
a river and finish somewhere in the 
middle of the pack. ein Bl 


BESTANDWORST > 

See our Yearin Review, which high- 
lights the news, sports, arts andcampus 
happenings you've missed all year and 
read what we think the best and worst 
parts of the year are. eS Age B2 


ban setting made crime inevitable. 
“We're trying to walk a fine line 
between making students responsible 
adults and being in loco parentis,” 
CONTINUED ON Pacer A2 
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Hopkins hires firm 


to assess security 


BY JESSICA VALDEZ 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Johns Hopkins hashireda national 
consulting firm, iXP Corp., to evalu- 
ate University security services and to 
develop a “security master plan” to 
equip the University with better secu- 
rity technology. 

Over a four to six month period, 
the company will evaluate the 
University’s security dispatch system, 
emergency phones, surveillance cam- 
eras and other security technology to 
develop a plan for Hopkins to im- 
prove security. 

“We will be looking at the emer- 
gency communication infrastruc- 
ture,” said Richard Dale, chairman of 
iXP Corp. “We will be looking at fa- 
cilities, at radio communications, at 
the availability for officers and at the 
utilization of CCDTV (Closed Cir- 
cuit Television).” 

The company will also assess 
alarms at entry and exit points in 
University facilities. 

“They have discussed with us our 
vision for the future,” said Ron 
Mullen, director of security. “And 
they will take that vision and where 
we are and give us a ‘gap’ analysis. 

“There’s a gap between where we 
are and where we want to be — and 
they'll tell us how to get there.” 

The company will also evaluate 
security service and officer 
workload. 

“They'll look at our calls for ser- 
vice, how much workload our officers 


are doing and how many calls they © 


dispatch,” Mullen said. “They will give 
us a prescription for how much you 
need in the control center and how 
you have to staff it.” 

“What we have is a process where 
we go through methodically each 
component of the University and its 
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CONTINUED FROM PaGE.A1 
Although the exact numbers are not 
in yet, “we definitely earned more 
money than we planned, which is 
great,” said Howard Chang. Mostven- 
dors, whose white tents are among 
the most visible parts of the fair, said 
they planned to come back next year. 

“It’s my first year selling here, al- 
though I’ve beenaspectatorandloved 
it,” said Theresa Carrington, a ven- 
dor at “You and Me,” which sold of 
handmade soaps. 

Carrington said that the Spring Fair 
committee was “beautiful to work 
with.” Other vendors agreed. 

“(They were] excellent to work with 





Vendors gain expos 


infrastructure related to security,” 
Dale said. “A report is then delivered 
outlining the finding and recommen- 
dations.” 

Although the fatal stabbing this 
month of student Christopher Elser 


has highlighted the need for height- | 


ened security, the University has been 
negotiating with iXP since Novem- 
ber. It grew out of the need for more 
security in a growing campus com- 
munity. 

“We’re expanding off-campus 
and on-campus, so the question 
comes up: Can you possibly pro- 
vide security services to this ex- 
panded community with just cam- 
pus police officers?” said Mullen. 
“It would be very difficult, so why 
not draw on technology and look to 
the future?” 

Already, some parts of campusare 
equipped in the fashion Mullen envi- 


sions for all of campus and off-cam- | 


pus University buildings. 

The new Hillel building has sur- 
veillance cameras, and Hodson is 
already wired for them. “At Eastern 
High School, if someone activates 
an emergency phone, the cameras 
on the roof swings to those phones 
so that we can see from here in 
Shriver and the Security desk at 
Eastern what’s going on at that 
phone,” Mullen said. 

Asimilar system has been installed 
byiXP Corpat University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where cameras have been in- 
stalled over security call boxes. The 
camera can shift its zoom and focus 
to settle on the suspect. 

“The responding officers now 
have a visual and they can give a 
better description,” Dale said. “It’s 
really been proven to be not just a 
good crime fighting tool, but it ac- 
tually works as a very good deter- 
rent too.” 





DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER 
Children twirl on a carnival ride at Spring Fair last weekend. 


anda great group of people,” said Fred 
McInturff, who came from Berkley 
Springs, W. Va., to participate in the 
fair. 

“The profitwasn tas greatasI would 
have liked it to be,” Carrington said, 
“but it’s not bad. I'll come back next 
year.” She said Spring Fair benefits 
beginning vendors in one important 
way: exposure. 

“T got a lot of exposure for other 
festivalsandam even going to be on the 
radio,” Carrington said, “so it’s really 
good for people just starting out.” 

Vendor Danielle Miller said she 
was satisfied with the fair, although 
she had only made “table money, so 
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BY KATHERINE A. ROSS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Michael Austin spent 27 years in 
prison for a murder he didn’t commit. 
The former death rowinmate, who 


| was finally exonerated by the State, 


recounted his experiences in prison 


| Wednesday as part of the “Wednes- 


| days at Noon” series. 








More than 150 people gathered to 
listen to Austin’s story of how he was 
able to finally prove his innocence 
after being wrongly convicted of mur- 


| der and armed robbery. Austin was 
| accompanied by his attorney Larry 


Nathans, a former public defender of 
12 years, who was responsible for se- 
curing Austin’s release from prison. 


| Austin’s story has been publicized by 


such places as Good Morning America, 
The Discovery Channel and local 
sources such as the Baltimore Sun. 

On June 3, 1974, Austin’s mother 
told him that the Baltimore City Police 
wanted to speak to him abouta murder 
inalocal grocerystore. They eventually 
brought Austin to trial with only one 
piece ofkey evidence: atimecard found 
hidden in a police storage locker. 

There was one crux of Austin’s 
defense: all the eyewitnesses, except 
for one who was later discredited, 
were unanimous in their description 
of the suspect. The description did 
not fit Austin. 

“All of the witnesses were certain 
that the suspect was approximately 
5°8”-5'10” tall, light-skinned [A frican- 
American] and 160 pounds,” Nathans 
said. “As you can all see, Mr. Austin is 
65”, no one would call him ‘light- 
skinned’ and he hasn’t weighed under 
200 pounds his entire adult life.” 

Austin coped with this gross mis- 
carriage of justice by working to se- 
cure his freedom. He completed his 
GED, attended college and then went 
to music school while in jail. 

“The most important thing for me 
in jail was to get out,” he said. 

After numerous denied retrials and 


ure at fair 


far,” by Sunday afternoon at her jew- 
elry and gifts tent, “String of Pearls.” 


~ The fairsawmanynewvendors, like | ~ 


Miller, who only began selling this year, 
and manyveterans, like McInturff, who 
sold butterfly potatoes for the first time 
at Spring Fair but has been selling But- 
terfly potatoes and funnel cakes for 
about 15 years. 

“These [butterfly potatoes] are a 
new product and people have seen 
them before, but they’re catching on,” 
said McInturff. “We’ve evenhadsome 
repeat customers.” 

Many ofthe first-time vendors did 
not make large profits, like Merey 
Barden’s jewelry tent, “Humming 
Bead.” She said she made “a reason- 
able profit, but not what I had hoped 
for.” 

Barden, who works full-time as a 
billings supervisor in Baltimoreandhas 
vended at two shows prior to Spring 
Fair, said vending wasabout doing “fun 
stuff and making a little money.” 

Thenon-profit organizations were 
another way to get in touch with the 
community. 

“The students were very helpful 
and the sales are going well,” said 
Max Obuszewski, of the non-profit 
Baltimore News Network Books, who 
sold used books, button and bumper 
stickers. “Spring Fairis definitely ben- 
eficial to this organization.” 

Janet Chang agreed and said, “We 
had high expectations and we met 
them. Hopefully next year’s Spring 
Fair will be even better.” 





Ex-inmate speaks of his exoneration. 
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Michael Austin recalled his experiences on death row as part of the “Wednesdays at Noon” series. After 27 
years in prison for a crime he did not commit, he was finally exonerated and pardoned by the state. 


petitions, he contacted the group Cen- 
turion Ministries based in Princeton, 
NJ. This group helps penniless inmates 
seek further appeals, but it can only 
accept 1 out of 5,000 requests. 

After 21 years in jail, agroupmem- 
ber finally responded to his pleas for 
help: “I believe you are innocent. I 
believe you, and we’re going to get 
you out of there.” 

Austin was put in contact with a 
private investigator, who found wit- 
nesses of the 1974 crime. The group 
also provided him with Nathansas an 
attorney, working pro bono. Through 


tireless work, they wrote 17 petitions 
and eventually got the conviction 
overturned on the grounds that “no 
reasonable juror would have con- 
victed him” in light of the new evi- 
dence and testimony. 

This final appeal worked, and Aus- 
tin was released from jail on Decem- 
ber 28, 2003. He received a personal 
pardon from Maryland Governor 
Robert Ehrlich in January, 2004. 
Within the next 30 days, Nathans will 
file a claim to seek compensation on 
Austin’s behalf for his wrongful con- 
viction. 


Austin tried to explain how amaz- 
ing he found freedom from prison. 

“Can you imagine being in a coma 
for 26 years, and then waking up? That’s - 
what it’s been like for me,” he said. 

Austin harbors no anger over what 
has happened to him, he said. 

“Tt would take up too much energy 
[to be angry],” he said. “I don’t have 
much time left, and [with] what I do 
have, Iwantto keepasmileon myheart 
and face for the rest of my life.” 

“The human being is more power- , 
ful than I ever thought,” he said. “We - 
can endure so much and survive.” 








Students face rent increases 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
apartments in Charles Village, said 


| local landlords. 


The Dell House, which used to 
have rents as low as $800 for two- 
bedroom apartments, has increased 
rents to reach parity with other 
Charles Village housing. 


Dell House were $300 less than other 


| ones in Charles Village,” said Susan 


Shugars, the leasing agent for the Dell 
House and the Jefferson House. “The 
rents here are still lower than in the 
area, because we don’t want them to 
jump too high.” 

But even the limited increase has 
caused some students to consider 
moving to another building. 

“They are charging new people 
who come into this apartment as 
much as $1200, up $250,” said Erin 
Silverman, a senior who lives in a 
two-bedroom Dell House apartment. 
“Tt was only $35 the year before.” 

The going price in Charles Village 
for a two-bedroom apartment is 
$1,100, and for a three-bedroom 
apartment, it is $1,300. 

Since the Dell House hadn’t sub- 
stantially increased rent in the past 
four years, it had to reach parity with 
the going price, Shugars said. 

Shugars’ management company, 
which took over after Hopkins pur- 
chased the Dell House, has also be- 
gun remodeling and renovating the 
building, as well as providing more 
maintenance, said Shugars. 

The Allston landlords used the 
same justification for their rent in- 
creases. 

“We've been remodeling a lot of 
the apartments, and that’s the rea- 
son,” said John Hurlock of this year’s 


Town Hall addresses student security concerns 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
Brody said, regarding administrators’ 
decisions in designing security poli- 
cies. ; 

_  “Wecouldcloister people on-cam- 
pus, banalcohol — but I’m not inter- 
ested in doing that,” Brody contin- 
ued. “We're trying to find a happy 
medium.” 

Students directlyaddressedadmin- 
istrators with concerns about off-cam- 
pus security for students, the efficiency 

- ofsecurity shuttles, the possibilities ofa 
“Greek row” for fraternities and so- 
rorities and the effectiveness of com- 
munication about security issues. 

Many participants spoke about the 
dangers faced by students living off- 
campus. Students expressed feelings 
of insecurity and uncertainty about 


the security standards in their private 







_ Villasante reported sparse roadlight- 
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sideration that juniors and seniors 
will move north of campus,” 
Schumacher-Villasant said. “There’s 
limited safety off-campus.” ' 
Berger said that Hopkins does pro- 
vide services to off-campus residents 


but admitted that “we should prob- _ 


ably be more systematic about 
it.”Mullen suggested that students 
contact Hopkins Security officers re- 
garding the safety of their residences. 
Brody pledged that University offi- 
cials would work further with land- 
lords to improve security situations. 

“Asaprovider of students... wecan 
have some leverage that an individual 
student wouldn’t,” Brody said. 

Brody also suggested that students 
seek consultation services before they 
sign their leases. 

Schumacher-Villasant insisted that 
waiting to sign leases would decrease 
students’ chances of finding apart- 
ments. Several students also brought 
up the higher rent prices of apartments 
near campus, which often have secu- 
ity systems and guards. 
ee isieiatiteasenctsiesy dene 
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to students under the influence,” se- 
nior Claire Gaden said. “If we can’t do 
simple day-to-day things, that’s a seri- 
ous restriction on our personal free- 
dom.” : 

Students also expressed concerns 
about the security shuttle service. Sev- 
eral students speaking at the meeting 
recalled waiting up to 30 or 45 minutes 
for a security van to pick them up at a 
designated location. 

“If Ihave to wait that long fora van,” 
one student said, “I would feel safer 
walking.” 

Mullen responded that the average 
response times for shuttles are under 
15 minutes, Mullen added that supple- 
menting van driveshired from thecom- 
munity with student drivers “can de- 
grade the service.” 

“Hopefully, bynext fall, we willhave 
much improvement in the shuttle ser- 
vice,” Mullen said, adding that the se- 
curity department was also speaking 
with a private transportation provider 
to cover off-campus routes. 

Students and administrators also 
discussed increasing security at fra- 
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ternity houses, especially in lightof 
Elser’s death at the Sigma Alpha Ep- 
silon (SAE) fraternity house. 

Berger suggested selecting some- 
one to assume security responsibility 
at every fraternity party, but Joe 


. Chung, a chair of the Inter-Fraternity 


Council and president of Sigma Chai 
Sigma, commented to the News-Let- 
ter that fraternities were hesitant to 
place restrictions on their activities. 

“If they're going to install an im- 
promptu guard, they might as well 
builda Greek row,” Chung said. “Fra- 
ternities like their independence.” 

Weiss confirmed that Hopkins ad- 
ministrators are looking into build- 
ing a fraternity row. 

Baltimore Police Chief of Patrols 
Charles Gutberlet reminded students 
of their continuing vulnerability in 
the city, 

“Youare the perfect victims, espe- 
cially with the presence of interna- 
tional students who won’t be here 
months later to testify in court,” 
Gutberlet said, “and the criminal ele- 
ment knows this.” 


“Three bedroom apartments atthe 





increase. 

The Allston has always been 
knownasa flawed but cheap building 
— and the Hurlocks want to change 
that, he said. This comes at a price to 
the tenant. 

But from landlords who never 
make repairs, Byrnes said he hasn’t 
seen any renovation — just a vague 
letter notifying him of the rent hike. 

“They never mentioned anything 
to us about remodeling,” he said. 


| think they're trying to 
rip off JHU students 
that they perceive, 
probably rightly so, as 
being rich and not 
caring about rent 
since mommy and 


daddy are paying it. 
— JUNIOR JIMMY BYRNES 





“They just sent us a vague letter that 
said they ‘unfortunately’ had to raise 
our rent due to other developments 
in Charles Village.” 

The increases also derive from tax 
increases and other property costs, 
said John Hurlock. 

To contend with yearly raises in 
landlord costs, many apartments 
buildings in the area institute a regu- 
lar four to five percent increase. At 
the Northway, rents go up as muchas 
10 percent each year, although man- 
agement tries to follow a dollar per 
square foot maxim, 

“It’s based on the increase in real 
estate taxes, and generally that’s what 
itis,” said Mike Thompson, superin- 


| tendent at Northway Apartments, 


In the state of Maryland, landlords 
aren’t legally required to provide a 
reason for rent increases. 

“There aren’tany laws thatrequire 
rent control, and landlords are pretty 
much free to increase the rent to any 


amount in Baltimore City,” said. 


Stephanie Cornish, senior tenantand 
landlord counselor of Baltimore 
Neighborhoods Incorporated, a 


counseling group that advises the 
public on renting issues. 

In Baltimore City, landlords must 
give yearly tenants 60 days notice be- » 
fore a rent increase, but all raises are | 
acceptable under state law. 

“There is no law on the books that 
says there is a specific amount, like a ~ 
ceiling, for rental increases,” said ° 
Mireille Miller, the University off- ' 
campus housing coordinator. 

Cornish hears of increases that 
range anywhere from $20 to $200 per 
month. 

“But ifthe landlord increases $200 
to $300, they might be trying to finda 
way to get rid of you,” she said. 

Many landlords make ita policy of 
a specific percentage increase each 
year, often from 5 to 10 percent, she 
said. Before signing, students canlook 
for these specified increases in the 
lease to protect themselves in the fu- 
ture. 

“T think that the student needs to 
evaluate the services they’re receiv- 
ing from their landlord and what they 
should expect from the rental in- 
crease,” said Miller. “Is the space get- 


ting renovated? Maybe they should 


negotiate with the landlord.” 

_ Inanareawhere demand forhous- 
ing is high and supply low, often stu- 
dents don’t have the option to nego- 
tiate. Shugar called the time from 
April until September “crunch time,” 
often a period when it’s difficult to 
find housing. : 

“I have so many people right now 
that are looking for apartments, and 
I'm running out of people to refer 
them to,” she said. 

Her company has worked to reno- 
vate two row houses off 29th Street to 
offer students more housing options 
— she called them the Brownstones. 

They are studios and one-bed- 
room apartments that could run for 
as lowas $500, she said, and somewill 
be available as early as May. 

The Allston is predominantly stu-_ 
dent-occupied, and its location near 
campus appeals to students. 

_ But Byrnes won’t swallow the rent 
increase for the convenience ofashort — 
walk to class. He and his roommate 
are moving to a row house with two 
friends, who also lived in the Allston 
this past year, 

“Ithink they’re trying to rip offJHU_ 
students,” he said, “that arcane 
probably rightly so, as being rich and 
not caring about rent since mommy 


and daddy are payingit.” = 
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StuCo elections: 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 

The controversy began in March, 
when several candidates for Execu- 
tive Board president dropped out 
of the campaign fora variety of rea- 
sons. 

Some cited problems with the 
new constitution, while others made 
claims of negative campaigning and 
withdrew from the campaign when 
they felt the mudslinging had gone 
too far. 

At one point, Gandrud was dis- 
qualified from the race for negative 
campaigning, but was allowed to re- 
turn to the candidate pool follow- 
ing his successful appeal of the de- 
cision. 

Despite this alleged history of dirty 
campaigning, the BoE has decided to 
retract all BoE campaign guidelines 
and restrictions for the emergency 
election. The two candidates must 
only abide by municipal, state and 
national campaign laws; the BoE is 
not imposing any of its own rules for 
this election. 

“This gives them free reign to do 
pretty much anything they want,” 
said Bouloubasis. “This is what ev- 
erybody wanted, including the 
JHU-ACLU [American Civil Liber- 
ties Union], StuCo and any of the 
enemies of the BoE. They wanted 
transparency and now they have it. 
Let’s just hope what they got is what 
they wanted.” 

The JHU-ACLU filed an official 
complaint against the BoE in March, 
asking them to postpone the Ex- 
ecutive Board elections and reform 
their policy to increase the fluidity 
and effectiveness of BoE-run elec- 
tions. 

According to the JHU-ACLU, 
when the BoE rejected the complaint, 
the group appealed the rejection on 
the basis of a failure to follow proto- 
col. 

In this document, the JHU-ACLU 
listed specific recommendations for 
policy changes, with an emphasis on 
increased transparency during elec- 
tions. 

This and other complaints drove 
the BoE to toss out the results of the 
election and decide to re-run it dur- 
ing the class elections. 

Violations of campaign policy 


showed up again in this round of 
elections, when Patel was disquali- 
fied due to‘ an e-mail sent to the 
Hopkins Peace Corps list proc, pro- 
moting her candidacy. Although she 


was unaware of the distribution e- | 
ER RETR A 


This is what everybody | | 


wanted, including the 
JHU-ACLU [American 
Civil Liberties Union], 
StuCo and any of the 
enemies of the BoE. 
They wanted 


transparency and now | 


they have it. 
—BOE CO-CHAIR MATT 


BOULOUBASIS 





mail, this violates BoE campaign 
guidelines, and she was disquali- 
fied. 

Patel appealed her removal from 
the race on the grounds that the 
policy was not listed on the BoE 
Web site, and was allowed to reen- 
ter. 

Having won 43.5 percent of the 
total votes, nearly two times as many 
votes as the runner-up, she was im- 
mediately declared president of the 
senior class. 

Gandrud, the current vice presi- 
dent of the Class of 2005, feels that 
the repetition during this extended 
election season is discouraging for 
both the candidates and the student 
body. 

“T’ve been really disheartened by 
[the election process]; it’s been go- 
ing on for three-and-a-half 
months,” Gandrud said. “Regard- 
less of what happens, there is still a 
good group working in StuCo, no 
matter who ends up winning, or 
what controversy will follow.” 
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Professor emeritus John Barth read from his new book, The Book of Ten Nights and a Night, Tuesday evening. 


BY BRENDAN SCHREIBER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTer 


National Book Award winner and 


| professor emeritus in the Writing 


Seminars John Barth spoke in the 
Shriver Hall Clipper Room Tuesday 
night abouthis newestwork, The Book 
of Ten Nights anda Night, acollection 
of stories that chronicle the fictional 
events of the 11 days following Sep- 
tember 11, 2001. 


Barth began with a history ofhislife, 
starting back during his days as an un- 
dergraduate and graduate student at 
Johns Hopkins. “As an undergrad, I 
shelved books in the library to help pay 
for my tuition, but] often ended up just 
reading the books,” he said. 

He then moved quickly to the 
present, describing what it was like to 
be in the middle ofa book tour for his 
novel, Coming Soonl!!, in the after- 
math of 9/11. He recalled his eager- 


ness to write despite the occasional 
criticism that he was insensitive for 
promoting his work so soon after the 
attacks on the World Trade Center 
and the Pentagon. 

“I fidgeted miserably at the idea of 
a collection of free-standing [sto- 
ries],” Barth said, adding he had dif- 
ficulty deciding on whatto focus. “The 
dust and debris [from 9/11] were still 
in the air while I was in New York. I 
thought about the relevance of irrel- 


Barth discusses stories of Sept. 11 
Third round on Sat. . 


evanceand discovered the framework 
for composing what ended up being 
11 interconnected stories.” 

The Book of Ten Nights and a Night, 
or“adozen minus onestories,” as Barth 
put it, loosely parodies A Thousand 
and One Nights. It features the narra- 
tionofaveteran writer, Graybard, ashe 
contemplates the meaning and rel- 
evance of written composition follow- 
ing a major disaster. Graybard is ac- 
companied by a flirtatious muse, 
Wysiwyg (short for What You See Is 
What You Get), as he contemplates 9/ 
11, or Teotwaw(a)ki — The End of the 
World As We (Americans) Know It. 
Readers are introduced to Wysiwyg — 
and Barth’s overtly sexual writing style 
—-when she shows up wet and nearly 
naked every evening around “cocktail 
hour” tohear oneofGraybard’s stories. 

As the 11 nights are those following 
9/11, Barth’s characters subsequently 
become the vehicle through which he 
explores the stories we tell ourselves 
and each other in the wake of devastat- 
ing tragedy. Yet Graybard’s stories do 
not focus on events, but instead the 
interpersonal relationships in terms of 
lust, marriage, age, dreams and other 
nebulous concepts. 

The Maryland native hasbeen teach- 
ing since 1952 at Penn State, SUNY 
Buffalo and Johns Hopkins, where he 
retired in 1995. Despite his age, the 73 
year-old maintains the charisma of the 
youthful hipster he has so often been 
heralded as. 

When an empty-handed attendee 
approached the author at’the book 
signing following the presentation, 
Barthasked, chuckling, “Well, should 
I sign your navel or something?” 





Author looks at future of Indian economy 


BY SOHINI BHATTACHARYA 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Narenda Jadhav, a senior econo- 
mist at the Reserve Bank of India and 
former advisor to the International 
Monetary Fund, spoke about India’s 
economic progress April 26 before 
an audience of students and faculty 
members in the AMR Multipurpose 


| Room. 


The discussion, which was spon- 
sored by the South Asian Society at 
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April, 2004 


Dear Hopkins Students, 


Backed and led by the Johns Hookins adminis tation, faculty, staff, and students, the first annual Johns Hopkins 
Fall Festival kicks off on Friday, October 1, 2004. As part of the planning committee, we want to invite you to help us 
make this event a highly anticipated tradition that will involve the entire Hopkins community for many years to come. 


Our goal is to cultivate and maintain a proud-fo-be Blue Jay sprit all across carpus. Starting with a Homewood 
Campus Community Cookout on Friday afternoon on the Beach and ending with a scrumptious 3 a.m. breakfast in the 
Glass Pavilion on early Sunday morning, the whole weekend will be full of activities for you, faculty, staff snd their 


families! 


In addition to s pep rally on Friday leading up to the Football game, sorne events being considered include: music, 
food, carnivabstyle booths set up by student groups and/or faculty, and studentfaculty team competitions. 


Organizing a weekend lke this takes a lot of preparation, if you will be around during the summer months and want to 
_ get involved, or want to ds cuss your thoughts or ideas, please contact one of the people listed below. 


We lock forward to taking to you! 
Yours Truly, 
The F all Festival Committee 


Ralph Johnson, PhD. 
Associate Dean of Students _ 
Chair, Fall Festival 
Riohrson06@jnu.edu 

Eric Beatty 

Homewood Arts Prog ams 
Chair, Logistics 
ebeatty@jhu.edu 


Fall Festival Committee 
Johns Hopkins University 


Baltimore, MD 21218 


Department of Student Development & Programming 
The Mattin Center, 3400 N. Charles Street 











Joseph J. Chung - ‘Abby Gibbon 

Student Student 

Chair, Faculty/Staff involement Vice-Chair, Faculty/Staff Involvement 
virtue@jhu.edu agibbon4@jhu.edu 

Re 4 

Student Involvement Student 

Special Events Chair, Publicity 

igroden! @ihuedu thr ser Bihu edu 

Debra Sondak Joan Freedman 





Hopkins (SASH), focused on 
India’s economic progress and its 
internal effects on the stratified caste 
system. 

Jadhav, whose book, Outcaste, 
has been published in several lan- 
guages, opened his talk by highlight- 
ing recent economic progress in 
India, which has spurred interna- 
tional interest in the country anda 
large increase in domestic capital 
inflows. 

Hecited two reasons for the growth 





of the Indian economy: demonstra- 
tion of resilience and the Indians’ 
great faith in themselves. Jadhav ex- 
emplified this faith when he cited a 
Goldman Sachs report, which pre- 
dicted that the United States, India 
and China will be the major world 
economic powers by 2050. 

“Iam saying that it can happen in 
2025,” he said. 

According to Jadhav, India will 
achieve global economic power more 
rapidly than Goldman Sachs’ predic- 


Student Union on track 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
establish a dining advisory commit- 
tee for all of Homewood. While the 
nuts and bolts of the new union are 
underway, the next tentative step isto 
examine the physical layout of cam- 
pus, including the possibility of a 
‘freshman quadrangle’— extending 
the freshman quad to include hous- 
ing for all incoming freshmen west of 
N. Charles Street. 

While physical improvements 
are being made, the more subtle 
changes suggested are underway. 
Within the past semester, the 
“Sophomore Succeed” survey pro- 
cess has surveyed 210 sophomores 
and 119 juniors about their Hopkins 
experience to bolster the informa- 
tion-gathering process. 

Students responding to class-wide 
e-mails participated in focus groups, 
with the task force interviewing some 
50 sophomores about both their so- 
cial life and academic support. The 
emphasis on the sophomore year, 
according to Coordinator of Enroll- 
ment Information Researcher Susan 
Martin, was due to the typically diffi- 
cult nature of the “middle year.” 

“The sophomore year has its own 
issues,” Martin said. “There are aca- 


demic adjustments that are happen- 


ing, [and] it’s much more focused. 


As time and housing cHanges, there 
are social adjustments that are going 
on there, too.” 

Dozens of sophomore responses 
later, the core group of administra- 
tors are trying to make sense of every- 


_ thing they have now heard. 


“One of the things the task force 
will be looking at is how the recom- 
mendations will be used,” Martin 
said. The qualitative research process 
will include seniors’ impressions of 
their four years at Hopkins, and the 
task force is looking to continue us- 
ing the interview-style feedback pro- 
cess. 

“When youre trying to create a 
culture ofassessment and evaluation, 
you ve gotto build itin,” Martin said. 
Last week, 200 randomly chosen 
members of the exiting senior class 
were chosen to participate in exit in- 
terviews to share their Hopkins expe- 
riences. About 15-20 administrators 
will be speaking with the seniors and, 
in turn, looking to create recommen- 
dations from their surveys. 

While this year is ending, the CUE 
process moves on. In almost every 
sector of Hopkins undergraduate life, 
theadministration is looking towards 
evaluation. “I feel like everyone’s pull- 
ing the rope in the right direction,” 
Burger said. 





tion due to its unrealized potential. 
This potential, Jadhav said, has been 
largely wasted because of the caste 
system that has shaped Indian soci- 
ety for several thousands of years. 

“[The caste system] has been a 
monster. Ithas beena stigma on soci- 
ety,” Jadhav said. 

He added that three factors will 
allow the eventual disintegration of 
the caste system: democracy, educa- 
tion and empowerment — especially 


_for those people who were previously 


bound by the restrictions of the lower 
castes. 

According to Jadhav, lives were 
influenced by the caste system in all 
aspects, from. marriage to career. 
The so-called “untouchables” were 
denied key opportunities to learn 
and to improve their standard of 
living. 

“My mother never went to school. 
My father never went to school,” he 
said. “But I could come to America 
and doa Ph.D.” 

Jadhav also discussed how the 
caste system spilled over into other 
religions, how the economic and so- 
cial opening of India has also opened 
minds and howmuch longer the caste 
system is expected to influence In- 
dian society. 

Jadhav’s daughter, Apoorva 
Jadhav, is a sophomore at Johns 
Hopkins and a SASH board mem- 
ber. She said, “We didn’t really ex- 
pect this many people to show up 
because Indian economics is some- 
what of a dry subject, but we were 
really happy with the turnout.” Fel- 
low board member Neil Parikh also 
expressed his personal interest in 
the subject. \ 

“Dr. Jadhav’s lecture was not only 
incredibly informative,” he said, “but — 
his enthusiasm further piqued my in- 
terest in Indian economics.” 

Jadhav concluded with the great- 
est achievement of India: its survival 
as a country anda democracy in the 
face of doubts. 





Elser investigation still inconclusive 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
Harris said. 

Over the weekend, the Hopkins 
community continued to remember 
Christopher Elser. On Saturday night, 
the Hopkins Choral Society dedicated 
its spring concert to Elser’s memory. 
The Sigma Phi Epsilon Fraternity, 
which usually donates money raised 
at Spring Fair to the American Can- 
cer Society, decided to donate this 
year’s proceeds to a charity in honor 
of Elser, according to the fraternity’s 
president, Ben Topper. 

_ Elser’s death marks the first time a 
Hopkins student has been murdered 
since 1996, when student Rex Chao 
was shot to death by another student, 
Robert Harwood, Jr., following elec- 
tions for a student group. - 

Elser was stabbed to death in the 
early morning hours of Saturday, 
April 17 ina house on the 2900 block 


of St. Paul Street. He was sleeping ina 
bedroom when an intruder entered © 


the house through an unlocked rear 
door. Police believe the intruder 
startled Elser, who foughthis attacker 
before being stabbed once in the chest 
and the left arm, Elser was rushed to 
Maryland Shock Trauma Center 


_ where he died the next day. 


Police have indicated that Elser 
was the only occupant of the house 
who saw the intruder. Although he 
said that his attacker was a black man, 
he did not give any further descrip- 
tion and police did not have a chance 
to interview Elser before he died. 

In the hours following the stabbing, 
Crime Lab officers were sentto thescene 


_to gather evidence and police officers 


interviewed people whowerestaying in 
the house. A few days later, police re- 
interviewed the house’s occupants and 
then handed outleaflets in Charles Vil- 
lage asking anyone with information to 
come forward. é 

_ InCharles Village, police deployed 
the mobile crime unit as well as ca- 


nine and mounted police officers to 
reassure citizens and to help them 
feel comfortable coming to the police 
with any information they may have 
about the case. 

Due to the volume of work associ- 
ated with this case, Detective Vernon | 
Parker received help last week from 
other detectives, who are trying to 
determine whether this case was simi- 
lar to any older cases that had taken 
place nearby, j 

Detectives have also begun look- 
ing into investigations of incidents 
dating as far back as two years and 
have tried to pool their resources by 
talking about the case with other de- 
tectives, Parker said. 

In the meantime, investigators. 
hope that information from the pub- 
lic will lead to a break in the case. 

“We always try to stay optimis- 
tic,” Harris said. “This is still a fresh 
case, We’re working very hard with 
Seed 
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WHEN: — Sunday, May 30th, 2004 — Saturday, 
oy August 7th, 2004 


~ HOW TO APPLY 
Go to the Wolman Housing Office 
i. imi see 2 (A10- 516- 7960) OR 
www,ihu.edu/hds/house/ 

and hit the Summer Housing button 





OU ELIGIBLE? 
One rriust be affiliated with JHU in 
order to be eligible for the summer 
' ean program. 













ASSIGNMENTS are made ona rst: “come, fst sere dass 
MEALPLANS are availabe 
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N. Korea refuses 
South’s offer for aid 


BY CHRISTOPHER BODEEN 
THE AssocIaTEp PREss 


DANDONG, China (AP)— North 
Korea balked Monday at opening its 
heavily armed border to relief trucks 
from rival South Korea, evenas inter- 
national aid groups sought more help 
forthousands injured or madehome- 
less by a massive train explosion. 

Asa cold rain fell on the devastated 
community ofRyongchon, reliefwork- 
ers warned that more food, blankets 
and medicine were needed immedi- 
ately in the impoverished nation. 

Video released by the United Na- 
tions showed patients squeezed two to 
a bed in shabby hospitals, with com- 
presses over their eyes and facial inju- 
ries from being struck by a wave of 
glass, rubble and heat in Thursday’s 
blast. 

Aid workers said North Korea was 
short of even basic equipment like su- 
tures and intravenous drips, and that 

donated goods were being used up as 
quickly as they could be supplied. 

The Red Cross distributed a three- 
month supply of antibiotics, anes- 
thetics and bandages to North Ko- 
rean hospitals over the weekend, but 
“according to the hospitals, they have 
already used these medical supplies 
and have requested more,” said Niels 
Juel, an official for the agency who is 
based in Beijing. 

Thecasuality toll stood at 161 dead 
and more than 1,300 injured by the 
explosion of oil and chemicals, aid 
agencies said. 

The Red Cross launched an emer- 
gency appeal Monday for $1.25 mil- 
lion in aid for North Korea. “Some 
families have lostall their belongings,” 
Juel said. “Also, the water and sanita- 
tion system in that area would need to 
be restored.” ; 

Days after the catastrophe, details 
were still only trickling out from the 
secretive, communist North. Aid 
workers who first arrived in 
Ryongchon on Saturday described 
seeing huge craters, twisted railroad 


Md. offers treatment 
over punishment for 
non violent drug users 


ANNAPOLIS, Md. (AP) — Mary- 
land prisons are filled to overflowing 
with 25,000 inmates, a costly legacy 
of two decades of a “lock “em up and 
throw away the keys” approach to 
fighting crime. 

Now the state is prepared to em- 
bark onanewapproach to crime con- 
trol, stressing treatment over punish- 
ment for many ofthemenand women 
who enter the criminal justice system 
every year. 

A law passed by the General As- 

_ sembly this month creates the frame- 

_work for diverting nonviolent offend- 

_ ers who abuse drugs and alcohol into 
treatment programs instead of pris- 
ons and jails. It was approved with 
support from a broad coalition that 
included Gov. Robert Ehrlich, the 
Legislative Black Caucus and conser- 
vative Republican lawmakers. 

“If you can do something to re- 
solve those (abuse) problems, youare 
going to reduce incarceration, reduce 
recidivism,” said Peter Luongo, di- 
rector of the state Alcohol and Drug 
Abuse Administration. 

With the bill, which is expected to 
be signed into law by Ehrlich, Mary- 
land joins a national movement to 
stress treatment over incarceration 
for nonviolent offenders whose 
crimes are likely the result of addic- 
tion to drugs and alcohol, said 
Michael Blain, director of public 
policy for the Drug Policy Alliance, a 
Washington-based organization op- 
posed to the national war on drugs. 

Treatment “just makes sense, fis- 
cally and socially, and is a step in the 
right direction to reducing the harm 

_ done by the war on drugs,” he said. 
_ Onekeyelementofthe plan allows 
 state’s attorneys to offer treatment 
_ instead of prosecution to nonviolent 
_ offenders with addiction problems. 
>< the D t of Health and Men- 
tal Hygiene would assess the extent of 
__ the addiction problems and devise a 
_ treatment program. . 
svt foe eae violation would not 
become a part of the permanent 


record for offenderswho successfully — 


complete the drug treatment pro- 





tracks and scorched buildings. 
Nearly half of the dead were chil- 


dren ina school torn apart by the blast, | ae 


and the disaster left thousands of resi- 
dents homeless, the aid workers said. 
One worker who toured a hospital 
in the nearby city of Sinuiju said that 
injured children lay on filing cabinets 


because there weren’t enough beds. | 


The hospital was “short of just about 


everything,” said Tony Banbury, Asia | 
regional director for the U.N. World | 


Food Program, after his visit Sunday. 
U.S. Secretary of State Colin Powell 
said Monday the United States will 


give financial assistance to North | | 
Korea in response to the disaster but | | 


gave no further details. 


The Bush administration is work- | 
ing with the United Nations and “we | 
will be making an offer,” Powell said. | 

Japan, Russia, Australia are among | 


the countries that have already offered 


to send supplies. Neighboring China | 


dispatched truckloads of tents, blan- 
kets and food across its border over the 
weekend. 


But North Korea’s border with | 


South Korea remained sealed. 


At a cargo depot near Seoul, Red | 


Cross trucks loaded with medical sup- 
plies, bottled water, clothes and pack- 
ages of instant noodles were awaiting 
the green light. But North Korea was 
hesitant Mondayaboutallowingthem 
across the Demilitarized Zone that 
has separated the two Koreas for over 
half a century. 

The Pyongyang government also 
didn’t respond to a South Korean of- 
fer to unload ships carrying relief 
goods at ports near Ryongchon. 

The Koreas were divided at the end 
of World WarII. Their border remains 
sealed after the 1950-53 Korean War, 
which ended without a peace treaty. 

North Korea’s Communist govern- 


ment relaxed its normally intense se- | 


crecyasitpleaded forinternationalhelp. 
It has blamed the disaster on human 
error, saying thecargo ofoilandchemi- 
cals ignited when workers knocked the 


-train cars against power lines. 


LOCAL BRIEFS 


cohol and Drug Abuse Council in 
each county to develop local plans for 
treatment and counseling. 

The legislature, on a bipartisan 
basis, exhibited a willingness during 
the 2004 session to look beyond pun- 
ishment and consider treatment as a 
better way to deal with crime, he said. 

The proposed law is an important 
first step toward “to providing indi- 
viduals with counseling and treat- 
ment in lieu of stacking them up in 
prison,” Patterson said. “Hopefully, 
we can help these individuals to get 
back on the right traék and become 
productive citizens and get jobs and 
pay taxes and help the state of Mary- 
land.” 


Charges against high 
school students 
dropped in rape case 


ELLICOTT CITY, Md. (AP) — 
Rape charges against three high 
school students will be dropped after 
the 15-year-old girl who said she was 
assaulted in the school’s bathroom 
recanted her story, officials said. 

The Howard County state’s 
attorney’s office will formally drop 
all charges against Roderick D. 
Rudolph, 15, Christopher S. Berry, 
16, and Demitris R. Myrick, 18, all of 
Ellicott City, in the next few days, the 
state’s attorney said Thursday. 

All three had been charged as 
adults with rape after the incident on 
April 15. 

| The decision came a day after pros- 
ecutors, noting an “abundance of new 
information” in thecase, agreed to sup- 
port the bid of the three teenagers for 
release on $20,000 unsecured bond. 

By Wednesday’s bail review, the 
girl’s story had “changed substan- 
tially,” Howard State’s Attorney 
Timothy J. McCrone said. But the 
complete retraction did not come 
until later the same day, he said. 

“The evidence we have now no 
longer supports the allegations,” 
McCrone said. 

McCrone’s decision ends a week 
that began with allegations of rape in 
a boys’ bathroom at Mount Hebron 
High School. Student witnesses came 
forward to support the suspects’ in- 
sistence that any sex acts were con- 
sensual. 


The girl initially told investigators . 


that three teenagers took her into a 
boys’ bathroom during the lunch 
t ‘ 
“ 
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RYHOLE.ORG VIA THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Flag-draped coffins arrive in Dover, Del., in one of the photos of U.S. casualties in Iraq. The Pentagon says that it should not have been made public. 


Release of photos angers Pentagon 


| BY RANDALL CHASE 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


DOVER, Del. (AP) — Photo- 
graphs of flag-draped cases bearing 
American casualties from Iraq should 
not have been made public under a 
Pentagon policy prohibiting media 
coverage of human remains, officials 


| said. 


“Quite frankly, we don’t want the 
remains of our service members who 
have made the ultimate sacrifice to 
be the subject of any kind of atten- 


hour, where one held her wrists, an- 
other engaged in sexualacts with her, 
and a third watched the door, ac- 
cording to court documents. A medi- 
cal examination found physical 
trauma consistent with forcible rape, 
the documents said. 


But in interviews with investiga- 


tors, two of the teenagers admitted to 
engaging in sexual acts with the girl. 

Lawyers for the teenagers said at 
least six students came forward with 
eyewitness information, including 
one boy who walked into the bath- 
room during the incident. 


McCrone said he had no plans to 


charge the girl criminally. 

“We're trying to get her some as- 
sistance,” he said. 

The 15-year-old girl’s step-grand- 
mother said the situation was “un- 
fortunate.” 

“I regret all of them had to go 
through any ofthis,” she said. “Hope- 
fully, alesson will be learned through 
it, by everybody.” 


National Zoo closes 
Ape House following 
tuberculosis scare 


WASHINGTON (AP) — The Na- 
tional Zoo closedits Great Ape House 
and outdoor yard late Saturday be- 
cause of an inconclusive test for tu- 
berculosis on a gorilla. 

Zoo officials said the facility could 
remain closed for several weeks as a 
precaution as they await the results 
from further testing. 

A skin test for the disease on a 
four-year-old gorilla earlier this 
month came up inconclusive, while a 
test of his lungs showed some bacte- 
ria that suggested TB. Veterinarians 
were giving the gorilla, who appeared 
healthy, medicine as a precaution, 
officials said. He is scheduled to un- 
dergo more tests on Monday. Con- 


clusive tests results may notbe known - 


for up to 12 weeks. 

The deaths of two-dozen animals 
in the past several years at the zoo fell 
under federal review earlier this year. 
A federal panel found deficiencies in 
care and managementat the zoo and 
members warned the animals’ well- 
being was threatened. The Zoo’s di- 
rector has since announced her res- 
ignation, and the facility won full 
accreditation from the American Zoo 


and Aquarium Association last 


month. 








tion that is unwarranted or undigni- 
fied,” said John Molino, a deputy 
undersecretary of defense. 

A Web site published dozens of 
photographs of American war dead 
arriving at the nation’s largest mili- 
tary mortuary, prompting the Penta- 
gon to order an information 
clampdown Thursday. Pentagon 
spokesman Lt. Col. Gary Keck said 
release of the photos appears to be in 
conflict with policy. 

The photographs were released last 
week to First Amendment activist 
Russ Kick, who had filed a Freedom 
of Information Act request to receive 
the images. Air Force officials initially 
denied the request but decided to re- 
lease the photos after Kick appealed 
their decision. 

. After Kick posted more than 350 
photographs on his Web site, the De- 
fense Department barred the further 
release of the photographs to media 
outlets. 

“They re not happy with the re- 
lease of the photos,” Dover Air Force 





base spokesman Col. Jon Anderson 
said. 

The photos were taken at the Dover 
base — home to the mortuary — and 
most of the images are of flag-draped 
cases used by the military to transport 
remains. In addition to war casualties, 
the photos include images of cases con- 
taining the remains of the astronauts 
killed in the explosion of the space 
shuttle Columbia in February 2003. 

Onboard Air Force One on Fri- 
day, White House spokesman Trent 
Duffy said President Bush had seen 
the photos. 

The president’s reaction was that 
“it’s areminder of the service that our 
men and womenare providing in Iraq 
and around the world to protect 
Americans and deliver freedom to 
others,” Duffy said. 

“And it’s a testament to their ser- 
vice, and it’s a stark reminder on why 
we must win, and that as high a price 
as this is, the price of failure would be 
higher,” the White House spokesman 
said. 


SARS appears in China 


BY TED ANTHONY 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


BEIJING (AP) — International 
health officials blamed a breach in lab 
security Monday for China’s latest 
emergence of SARS, as Chinese au- 
thorities kept nearly 500 people quar- 
antined in a struggle to contain the 
virus before a major holiday puts mil- 
lions of travelers on the road. 

Two confirmed cases of severe acute 
respiratory syndromeandsixsuspected 
ones have been announced in China 
over the past week, with all of them 
linked to people who worked ina SARS 
laboratory in Beijing. 

Authoritieshave quarantined people 
who came in contact with those cases, 
isolating 337 people in the capital and 
133in Anhuiprovince, theofficial China 


Daily said. Government investigators © 


also fanned out to examine labs that do 
SARS research, the newspaper said. 

The World Health Organization said 
it was dispatching a team to find out 
how two workers could have become 
infected at the Beijing lab and then pass 
SARS to others. There were clearly 
“some sort of errors, mistakes” in labo- 
ratory security, WHO’s Western Pa- 
cific regional director Shigeru Omi told 
a news conference in Manila. 

The May Day vacation beginning 
this weekend poses a dilemma for Chi- 
nese leaders. They fear that having so 
many travelers on the move could 
spread SARS again but also worry that 
canceling orcurtailing the holiday could 
‘cause serious economic damage. . 

“SARS surveillance tightened ahead 
ofGolden Week,” the Communist Party 
newspaper People’s Daily said. 

Still, health officials prescribed 
calm. All of the suspected cases an- 
nounced over the weekend have been 
traced back to a single patient, the 
governmentsaid, suggesting the prob- 
lem was still tightly confined and not 
a general outbreak. 

“Since we have put 470 peopleunder 
quarantine, we think this has been a 


r 


very effective measure,” said Chinese 
Vice Health Minister Zhu Qingsheng, 
visiting Malaysia. “Up to now there 
haven’t been any more infections be- 
sides the earlier ones. We believe this 
means the measures are effective.” 

SARS first emerged in southern 
China’s Guangdong Province in No- 
vember 2002. Ittriggereda globalhealth 
crisis, killing 774 people around the 
world and infecting more than 8,000. 
In China, 349 people died. 


The suspected cases include the fa- | 


ther, mother, aunt and roommate of a 
20-year-old confirmed SARS patient 
in Beijing with the surname of Li, the 
Health Ministry said. The other con- 
firmed case is a 26-year-old medical 
studentwith the surname ofSongin the 
southern province of Anhui. 

And in what could be the world’s 
first SARS death this year, Song’s 
mother diedlastweekin Anhui. Though 
Chinese authorities said she hadaheart 
condition, WHO said she had “clinical 


_ symptoms ... compatible with SARS.” 


Song worked at the Beijing lab — 
the virus control institute at China’s 
Centers for Disease Control — and is 
believed to have infected her mother 
after returning to Anhui. 

Song was confirmed to have SARS 
and was treated last month at a Beijing 
hospital, where she came into contact 
with Li, the nurse who is also now a 
confirmed SARS case, the ministry said. 
A31-year-old Beijing man whoworked 
at the lab has been listed as a suspected 
case. 
WHO said any transmissions so far 
have appeared to be from very close. 
contact, and that the virus is yet not 
spreading through the general public 
as happened last year. 

During the May Day holiday, mil- 
lions of Chinese travel within their bor- 
ders, Many go to Huangshan, a popu- 
lar scenic mountain resort in Anhui. 
The province’s Tourism Administra- 


_ tion has issued an “emergency circu- 


lar” and called for “immediate action to 
prevent the spread of SARS,” 


v 





Duffy gave no indication that the 
president objected to the Pentagon’s 
policy of halting the release of such 
photos. 

“Tn all of this we must pay atten- 
tion to the privacy and sensitivity of 
families of the fallen and that has to 
be the utmost concern,” Duffy said. 

Ata rally in Dover last month, war 
protesters criticized President Bush 
for continuing the practice of previ- 
ous administrations of not allowing 
the public or media to witness the 
arrival of remains at the base. 

“Weneedto stop hiding the deaths 
of our young; we need to be open 
about their deaths,” said Jane Bright 
of West Hills, Calif., whose 24-year- 
old son, Evan Ashcraft, was killed in 
combat in July. 

Telephoneand e-mail messages to 
Kick were not immediately returned 
Thursday. 

Brig. Gen. Mark Kimmitt in 
Baghdad told ABC’s “Good Morning 
America” that U.S. military policy 
clearly states that the first persons who 
should be entitled to see their deceased 
loved ones should be family. 

“I certainly know for myself that I 
would not want one of my loved ones 
to bea public spectacle before ’dhad 
that first opportunity to grieve in per- 
son,” he said. 

The Pentagon move came a day 
after a cargo worker was fired by a 
military contractor after her photo- 
graph of flag-draped remains was 
published on the front page of Sun- 
day editions of The Seattle Times. 

Tami Silicio, 50, was fired by Maytag 
Aircraft Corp. on Wednesday after 
military officials raised concerns about 
the photograph taken in Kuwait, said 
William L. Silva, Maytag president. 

Silicio took the photograph in a 
cargo plane about to depart from Ku- 
wait International Airportearlier this 
month. She sent the photo to a state- 
side friend who provided it to the 
newspaper, which then obtained per- 
mission from Silicio to publish it. 

Ina telephone interview from Ku- 
wait, Silicio said Friday on ABC’s 
“Good Morning America” that she 
agreed to the photo’s publication be- 
cause family members of casualties 
shouldsee that the remainsare treated 
carefully and with respect. 

“T think if the administration were 
more sympathetic, they would see that 
thisisa positive thing,” she said. Family 
sons “want to see how our loved 
ones, how our heroes are being taking 
care of and how they get Seas 

On NBC’s “Today” on Friday, Re- 
publican Sen. Lindsey Graham of 
South Carolina agreed with the policy 
banning photos from Dover because 
“there’s no ceremony held; it’sacare- 
taking event.” ; 

But Democratic Rep. Jim 
McDermott of Washington, who 
served in the Navy during the Viet- 
nam War, said photos of caskets com- 
ing home from Vietnam had a tre- 
mendous impact on the way 
Americans came to view that war. 

“As people began to see thereality of 
it and see the 55,000 people who were 
killed coming back in body bags, they 
became more and more upset by the 
war,” he said. “This is not about pri- 
vacy. This is about trying to keep the 
country from facing the reality ofwar.” ” 
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Security is everyone’ concern 


Onacampusstill coping with the senselessloss of 
a classmate, Monday’s security town hall meeting 
wasa step in the right direction. But for meaningful 
change to come asa result of the Christopher Elser 
tragedy, we need the administration to be as recep- 
tive to all student concerns as they claimed to be in 
last week’s campus e-mail. 

First, we want to recognize the administration 
for inviting students to the forum on Monday to 
address security concerns. We appreciate that 
the meeting was an honest effort to engage and 
involve the people who are at the heart of the 
issue—students. Despite the inconvenient meet- 
ing time of 4 p.m. on Monday, about 60 people 
attended and proved that some students are ea- 
ger to join the discussion on behalf of under- 
graduates. 

The administration was receptive to many stu- 
dentideas, including that ofa frat row that would 
provide students with a shorter and safer walk 
between social events at night. They promised 
students that they are actively looking into this. 
With the Hopkins block project, they have al- 
ready shown the initiative to expand on-campus 
housing. 

However, the administration and Hopkins 
Security officials were not as receptive as they 
should have been to student concerns about 
shuttle efficiency. When students complained 
that they have at times waited up to 45 minutes 
for a shuttle, Hopkins Security Director Ronald 
Mullen argued that the average pickup time is 15 
minutes. We recognize that this is an average 


BoEs actions 


Early this month, we commended a new Board 
of Elections (BoE) for improving communication 


_ with students. After campaign controversy forced 


them to re-run the March Student Council (StuCo) 
executive president election, April promised a new 
StuCo president and smoother class elections. Fre- 
quent e-mails from the BoE about election policy 
and voting procedures set a promising precedent 
for transparency. Unfortunately, the trend stopped 
just at the moment that would test its success. 

Incommending the BoE, we had cautioned only 
that they maintain this contact throughout last 
week’s voting process, notifying students promptly 
of anything requiring their attention. 

Since then, however, they ve tripped on the same 
stumbling blocks that have hindered past elections, 
stifling communication during elections and win- 
‘ner announcements. A new senior class president 
was named anda third StuCo presidential election 
was scheduled - but students have yet to be told. 

First, elections that were scheduled to end at 
midnighton April 19 were extended until midnight 
April 20 due to the tragic events of a student’s 
murder last week. The decision was appropriate, 
but the announcement e-mail was only sent at 6 
p.m. thatnight, leaving the vast majority of students 
unaware that they could continue voting. 

Secondly, the BoE approved the disqualification 
appeal ofjunior Payal Patel on Friday, which ledher 
to become the new Class of 2005 president. How- 


calculation forall successful pickups; however, it 
does not represent those students who are no- 
shows and perhaps were deterred because they 
had waited solong they became impatient. These 
students may have put themselves at greater risk 
by walking home alone. 

It’s important for students to utilize the ser- 
vices that Hopkins has created for them, but 
Hopkins must realize that there is vast room for 
improvementin the shuttle service, in particular. 
Students don’t mean to point fingers, but they 
are expressing valid concerns. The University 
can’t improve the system if they refuse to ac- 
knowledge that there does remain room for im- 
provement. 

By trying to defend themselves against what 
they perceived as attacks from students, the ad- 
ministration risks losing focus on the real issue at 
hand. The administration should consider all 
students’ ideas because they represent honest 
concerns. Elser’s tragic murder needs to serve as 
a catalyst for improving security at Hopkins, not 
a chance for students or administrators to take 
out their frustrations on each other. 

Finally, both students and administrators need 
to make a serious effort to keep attention on this 
issue despite the fact that the school year is nearly 
over. Next fall needs to be a time when new ideas 
are implemented. This year, the administration 
has done a commendable job trying to improve 
student life. In the months ahead, they need to 
make an even better effort to protect students’ 
lives. 


d e & 

ever, the BoE has yet to announce her as the new 
president of the senior class. Although she has been 
the valid winner for five days now, the BoE Website 
still lists her as “disqualified.” 

Thirdly, after last week’s StuCo presidential elec- 
tion ended in an unprecedented tie, the BoE has yet 
to send a campus-wide e-mail informing students 
that the run-off election is this weekend. They ap- 
propriately scheduled the vote before finals period, 
but the lack of communication paints a stark and 
negative contrast compared to their prior prece- 
dent of improved communication. 

The BoE has made good decisions in addressing 
candidate appeals and the run-off election. How- 
ever, poor communication undermines their good 
judgmentand successin mobilizing studentvoters. 

StuCo presidential candidate junior Soren 
Gandrud said that the exhaustive semester of elec- 
tions and poor communication have left him “re- 
ally disheartened.” Class of 2005 president-elect 
Patel said that she doesn’t trust the BoE anymore: 
“Tt shouldn’t be like this. I don’t believe anything 
the Board of Elections does anymore.” 


The BoE must publicize this weekend’s election © 


immediatelyand then promptly announcethewin- 
ner next week. Only by doing so can they preserve 
awavering student faith. They have shown that they 
can communicate effectively, but this must be the 
standard, not the exception. 





_ Spring Fair offers great fare 


In all of the Spring Fair festivities this weekend, 
one thing stood out above all others: there was a 
noticeable increase in activities and vendors. After 
a fair characterized by low vendor turnout and long 
lines for expensive food, this year’s fair found the 
quads littered with vendors, artisans and student 
groups. The Upper Quad featured a diverse array 

_ ofactivities ranging from student performances 
to inflatable sumo wrestling games. The food 
court featured more vendors, and more selec- 
tion. 

TheSpring Fair committee spurred these changes 
by eliminating ineffective policies and appealing to 
the interests of fair goers. For one, they decided to 
eliminate vendor exclusivity, a practice that gave a 


single food vendor the sole right to sell certain 


products. Vendorexclusivity rule mired pastSpring 
Fairs by limiting the number of vendors, drastically 
increasing the length of thelines. Apparently, ven- 

dors liked the business, but students were furious, 
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g as they waited in line for the one vendor 
he ev chicken-on-a-stick. This 


year, Spring Fair remembered that Fair is as much 


for the guests as for the vendors. This year, with the 


abolishment of vendor exclusivity, three stands 
were selling chicken-on-a-stick. 

Secondly, Spring Fair tailored entertainment to 
appeal to the crowds. While last year’s Beer Garden 
patrons winced and screamed over the noise of 
loud and discordant rock bands, this year’s live 
entertainment found people truly enjoying the al- 
ternative music. The Saturday night Guster concert 
was so popular that it had scalpers out selling extra 
tickets in front of the door. It was a marked im- 
provement to last year’s Blackalicious concert that 
was half-full despite Spring Fair’s last minute deci- 
sion to give away free tickets. 

Thesecretto the Spring Fair committee’s success 
this year is really no secretat all: finally, they took to 
heart the goal of tailoring Spring Fair to the interests 
of Fair patrons. The results benefited the entire 


Hopkins community. We commend the Spring. 


Fair committee and their efforts to make this year’s 
Spring Fair one of the most memorable. 








WILLIAMPARSCHALK 
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SEA piece lacks facts 


I was disappointed to read activist 
David Marvin’s opinion (“Bush Guts 
Clean Air Laws,” April 9), especially 
since the New York Times Magazine 
piece that served as the basis of his 
article was cited by the Times’ new pub- 
lic editor Daniel Okrent as having left 
“a misleading impression.” 

As someone who knows the de- 
tails of the President’s actions, power 
industry issues and environmentalist 
criticisms, here are some facts: an in- 
flexible approach to New Source Re- 
view (NSR) is counterproductive, ifthe 
goal is reducing emissions and not per- 
petuating litigation. Experts from ma- 
jor research universities, labor unions 
and minority organizations, as well as 
state officials and representatives of 20 
different industries, have concluded 
that an NSR program that discourages 
maintenance activities reduces energy 
efficiency and actually increases emis- 
sions. 

Marvin shows his lack of under- 
standing of the Clean Air Act when 
arguing that NSR is its foundation. 
Hardly the foundation, NSR is only a 
minor provision that affects new facili- 
ties or majorexpansions. His claim that 
the lawsuits were harmed is equally 
misinformed. In the only completed 
NSR case to date, a North Carolina 
District Court rejected the Clinton 
administration’sinterpretation of NSR 
enforcement against Duke Power, a 
decision developing for almost a year. 


Frank Maisano 

Electric Reliability Coordinating 
Council 

JHU MBA Candidate, May 2004 


Feminist sponsorship 
of lecture a mistake 


I was surprised to read the JHU 
Feminists organization chose to co- 
sponsor an event designed to support 
the Palestinian regime and against the 
Israeli state (“Lecture discusses life in 
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country in the Middle East where 
women have always had the right to 
vote, where abortions are legal, where 
women serve in the military and can 
reach the same professional and aca- 
demic heights as men. It is the only 
place in the region where women are 
notvictims ofhonorkillings (40 women 
were killed for their families ‘honor’ in 
Gaza and the West Bank in the past 
year). Moreover, in this current 
intifada, it is Israeli women who have 
become primetargets to Palestinian ter- 
rorism — not the other way around. In 
the.last three years of conflict, Israeli 
women have made up more than one- 
third (300 women have been killed - 
295 were non-combatants, five were 
soldiers at the time) of the casualties of 
Palestinian terrorists. I hope that the 
JHU Feminists realize that it is hurting 
women’s rights by supporting regimes 
which enslave women to their families 
‘honor,’ make basic health and repro- 
ductive choice impossible and ought to 
support the one country in the region 
which promotes women - their health, 
education, and lives ~ Israel. 


Yonit Golub 
JHU 704, SAIS ’05 


New center invites all 


"As I looked at the News-Letter last 
week, I was excited to see that amongst 
everything going on, the News-Letter 


was able to put astory about the open- — 


ing of the new Hillel Building (“Jewish 
Center opens on N. Charles St.,” April 
22). However, once! began reading the 
article, I realized that it was inaccurate 
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anddidnotnecessarily portray thespirit 
of the building or the Jewish commu- 
nityat Hopkins. Whilethearticlesome- 
what accurately describes the layout of 


the building, I would assume moststu-_, 


dents at this school are not concerned 
about how many kitchenettes and 
lounges there are the second floor, but 
rather how this building is going to 
affect student life for all students. 

The opening of the Smokler Cen- 
ter is incredibly exciting for the Jew- 
ish community here at Hopkins, 
which constitutes approximately 13 
percent of the undergraduate com- 
munity. Previously, we have been 
operating outofthebasementof AMR, 
I and a second floor office at 3301 
North Charles St., holding Shabbat 
services in the basement of the Inter- 
faith Center. The Jewish community , 
at Hopkins has grown significantly, , 
witnessed by the daily programming, | 
large turnouts at weekly Shabbat din- 
ners, and the myriad number of Jew- » 
ish groups on campus, which are all» 
under the umbrella of Hillel. In the! 
past four years, CHAI, a pro-Israel 
group; Chesed, a Community Ser-» 
vice group; and the Jewish Women’s 
Group have all been founded. These 
groups, plus the already established 
activities, provide for an active com- 
munity of Jewish students on cam-, 
pus. As incoming Hillel president I, 
would like to invite all those inter- , 
ested to stop by and check out the, 
Smokler Center: all are welcome. 

BY Wire? 


Ropes eh Ste A ie elt opapteen 
Stephanie Hausner 
President 
Jewish Students Association, 


Hopkins Hillel 
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raduating seniors may 

recall that during their 

freshman orientation | 

gave a speech welcom 

ingthemto Hopkins,and 

telling them a little bit about what they 

couldanticipatein'the fouryearsahead. 

One of the things I say every year is that 

classes are important, yes, but some of 

the most lasting and life-changing les- 

sons you will learn while at Hopkins 
will occur outside the classroom. 

The terrible tragedy we have just 
experienced on this campus is the kind 
ofevent that reminds us that not every- 
thing we learn about life is either pleas- 
ant or comforting. Chris Elser’s death 
was senseless, cruel and unjust. It was a 
devastatingly painful instance of how 
unfair life can be, anda chilling intima- 
tion of how fragile and transitory is our 
own existence. In a different context, 
weare learning again the lesson of Sept. 

11 — in terms of our physical lives, 
there are no guarantees. 

While I think this is hard for any 
human being to accept, I suspect it is 
doubly so for Johns Hopkins students. 
Youare, after all, the best of the best — 
among the tiny fraction of the world’s 
population who have managed to gain 
admittance to one ofa small number of 
internationally-recognized institutions 
of higher education. The sad truth is, 
most of the women and men your age 


around the world cannot even imagine 
sucha possibility, muchless aspire to it. 
In their eyes, you are golden, and I 
think all of us involved in this enter- 
prise of Johns Hopkins share the same 
feeling. We forget how truly privileged 
we are to be here, and we conveniently 
ignore the fact that foralmost everyone 
ofus, the accident of our timeand place 
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Tragedy reminds us what matters 


that is what is so very hard for all of us. 
Sometimes — more often than we can 
bear— the goodand the just fail. Some- 
times — more often than we should 
allow — the innocent suffer. Some- 
times evil prevails. 

Some of you who are leaving will go 
on to greatness. You will make impor- 
tant discoveries, win significant awards, 


of birth has been as and be the focus of 
a biga factor in our mediaattention — 
success as the 


smarts and hard 
work we typically 
credit with getting 
us here. 

Ina sense, every 
one of us can claim to have earned the 
right to be here. After all, we worked 
hard, made sacrifices, went the extra 
mile, and of course, for students, have 
paid an awful lot of money for this 
opportunity. The lesson that is so very 
hard to learn, however, is just how eas- 
ily and inappropriately we conflate in 
our minds the idea that we earned this 
opportunity with the belief that we 
therefore deserve it. The difficult truth 


is that what we deserve and what we get | 


often don’tmatch. Hamlet suggests this 
may be to our benefit, when he scolds 
Polonius, “use every man after his 
desert, and who should ‘scape whip- 
ping?” 

But the converse is also true, and 





Re-examining the 
issues of our years | 


hen many of us 

started college 

four years ago, the 

world’s problems 

seemed nearly re- 
solved. The fall of Communism was 
succeeded by our own wealth rising. By 
and large, we were safe. We were free. 
And we were wrong. 

With the collapse of the Camp 
David II talks the summer before 
coming to school, newrealities began 
to emerge. Over the last four years, 
we witnessed events that have ush- 
ered in a new age for our country and 


and later the toppling of Saddam 
Hussein in Iraq, the War on Terror has 
been, by some measures, a success. But 
when gauged against the crucible of 
instability it has created in both coun- 
tries, the world’sloss of faithin America 
and the cost in American lives associ- 
ated with what is increasingly obvious 
wasa war of choice, our victory ismuch 
more dubious. 

There should, however, be little 
doubt that the doctrine of preemption 
is necessary. Indeed it will be the policy 
ofthe U.S. for many administrations to 
come. The main question that remains 


generation. If our is howit willbe en- 
parents had Viet- ree by future 
nam, civil rights presidents. 

marches ad DAVIDLEIMAN If Kerry wins 
Watergate to ignite the election in No- 
their passions, we HE DOUBLED vember, he will try 


had theIsraeli-Pal- 
estinian conflict, 
the War on Terror 
andthe Bush presi- 
dency. 

Itisthese topics thathaveconsumed 
much ofourattention thelastfouryears. 
But there is no room, nor need, to re- 
hash the myriad events from the last 
years. Instead, I'll leave you with pre- 
dictions for those issues that arose dur- 
ing our time at college and will con- 
tinue to demand ourattention for years 
to come. 

It was only weeks after classes began 
that what seemed like a stable world 
began to change. In September of 2000 
the Intifada that Yasser Arafathadbeen 
planning started. Thousands ofthreats, 
protests and bombings later, the con- 
flict continues. / 

But after more than three years in 
the doldrums of violence, there seems 
tobeachangein the wind. Israel’s deci- 
sion to unilaterally disengage from ar- 
eas in the Gaza Strip and West Bankhas 
given hope that while the conflict may 
not be over, Israel’s constant oversight 


EDGE 


threat. It provides 203 legitimacy to - 
their war and works to pr 
~ Jewish democracy. It’s unlikely that a 
majority of the Quartet arbiters includ- 
ing the United Natior 
- Union or Russia will 





to build a broad- 
based coalition to 
increase interna- 
tional prestige and 
defray the cost of 
our overseas projects. If, on the other 
hand, Mr. Bush is reelected, our al- 


ready stretched forces will be spread. 


even further. In what will be seen as a: 
solid mandate to continue his current 
policies, the president will look to en- 
gage othernon-compliantnationsmili- 
tarily — or at least expand current 
projects, with sacrifices finally being 
asked of many Americans. And while 


Defense Secretary Rumsfeldhasargued — 


against their impact in the past, a new 
draft does not seemas unthinkable as it 
did when we registered for Selective 
Service four years ago. 

Thecommon factor behindall these 
conflicts is President Bush himself. 


Nearly universally disdained abroad: 


and utterly divisive at home, Bush has 
carried forward his ideological agenda 
from his first days in office. Even as he 


assumed the presidency with an at best | 


nebulous mandate, he has forged a vi- 
sion of what role he #iews the U.S. will 
play in the new global conflict. 

But will this vision - which Richard 
Clarke, Bob Woodward and others 
seem to sayismoreamirage—beenough 
tocarry the election this fall? Much ofit, 
of course, depends. What seems 
strange, though, is that Bush has built a 
case for his reelection on the premise 
that he has made America safer. But 
curiously, some polls suggest more 
Americans would vote for Bush if there 
were another terrorist attack. 

Even so, Kerry has a chance. The 
economy is still ing and man 
are still jobless. In this model, though, it 
seems as if both candidates must hope 
for failure if they are to see any success. 
And that’s before Ralph Nader joined 
the fray. 

‘So it does seem probable that four 
years from now, Bush will be leading 
America in the War on Terror while the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict remains a 
concern and an obstacle to peace in the 
Middle East. Then again, perhaps in 


_ fours years we will be awaiting a differ- 


ent Kerry-Bush election. 
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perhaps even land 
in the history 
books. Many of 
you will not, even 
if you desire these 
things withall your 
heart and soul. You may be every bit as 
bright. You may work justas hard. And 
you may in some very real sense be 
deserving. Yet for reasons beyond your 
control — or even your understanding 
—youmaybethwartedinyourdreams. 
I wish, in your time here, we’d had 
some way of instructing you how to 


n my three years at Hopkins, I 
can think of no year more tur 
’ bulent than this one. On every 
level, this school has been 
shaken. From the referendum 
through the reaccredidation process 
to Chris Elser, every facet of the school 
has had to rethink itself in some way 
during the course of the year. While a 
little reinvention never hurt anyone, 
I think it is time for stability at 
Homewood so that everyone has a 
chance to make the most of their ex- 
perience here. 

The year started out rocky, with an 
abbreviated Club Night and a short- 
ened Block Party. Upperclassmen won- 
dered ifthe freshman class was the cause 
of this. Fortunately, they were wrong, 
as the Class-of 2007 has proven to be 
essentially just like us. While a couple 
more freshmen might study writing or 
philosophy, as opposed to neuroscience 
or biomedical engineering, they have 
the same goals and outlook as the up- 
perclassmen do. Unfortunately, they 
haveslightly differentmemories ofOri- 
entation. 

- Once Orientation became a dis- 
tant thought, Student Council 


‘(StuCo) was rocked by two major 


events: the Student Activitiés Com- 
mission (SAC) looked as though it 
would go broke before the end of the 
fall semester, and a referendum for a 
new constitution was brought to vote. 
Both incidents caused much anxiety, 
as no one knew how groups were go- 


ing to receive funding. Eventually — 


StuCo settled down and the SAC was 
able to recuperate misused and tin- 
used funds. However, the funding 
policy was completely revamped, and 
limits were imposed on many items. 
While these changes might have been 
necessary in the long run, student 
groups had little time to react and 
were asked to swallow a lot of change 
inashortperiodoftime. = 
There were many highs during the 


prevent that. But the most we can pos- 
siblyhopeisthateveryoneofyoucomes 
away with the mature and sober real- 


ivation that while there is much we can | 
do, there is comparatively little we can | 


order to our absolute liking. 


One of the hardest moments in the | 


loss of Chris was seeing his father Kip 
stand up before 2,000 of us at the me- 


morial service and try to bring some | 


sort of closure to what happened, 
“Now is the time,” he said, “to stop 


and think about what’s really impor- | 
_tant.” Each of us will no doubt come 


to different conclusions in that re- 


gard. Yet I think it’s fair to guess al- | 


most all of us would agree to what we 
felt when we heard Kip Elser speak 
about his son: in the critical hour, it’s 
family and friends and lovethat count 
most. Remembering that is perhaps 
the surest means of success. 


Dr. William Brody is the president 
of The Johns Hopkins University. 


didn’t really know Chris Elser. 

So many others did, though. 

Many in my classes, some of 

my friends and many in the 
Gatehouse knew him and his 
kindness. I felt a little detached from 
the whole event, being as unac- 
quainted with him 
as one possibly can 
beonthis campus. 

But the people 
Ihave talked to are 
not so unaffected. 
This crime has 
wrapped this cam- 
pus in a dark, per- 
vasive cloud. 

The murder of Chris Elser is 
Homewood’s Sept. 11. This commu- 
nity has been violated in the worst way 
by a force that, if unchecked, would 





destroy the student community. With- 





ILLUSTRATION BY WILLIAM PARSCHALK/NEWS-LETTER 


Adjusting after a rough year 


year that deserve special mention. 
Spring Fair and MSE Symposium 
both did amazing jobs and program- 
ming asa whole was much improved. 
Academically, the reading period is 
finally sacred due toa memorandum 
sent out by the Deans, and more old 
exams are on reserve than ever be- 
fore. A Rhodes Scholar, two Marshall 
Scholars and a Nobel Laureate were 


CHARLESREYNER 
Guest COLUMN 


all honored. 

The final thought on everyone’s 
mind as this year comes to a close is 
Chris Elser. His death forced the stu- 
dent body to rethink their personal 
safety, and raises an important ques- 


How do you define 


community at this 


school and what 
purpose do 
undergraduates serve 
here? 





tion about responsibility: at what 
point should the university intervene 
to ensure the safety of its students? 
While students must obviously take 
appropriate precautions, some mat- 
ters are out of our control and must 
be dealt with at an institutional level. 

While the student body teetered 


along, a large portion of the adminis- _ 


. 


with a less tumultuous 


tration worked on the reaccredidation 
process. The school turned itself in- 
side out to a group of visitors, who 
served as judges. These judges were 
touredaround, givencopiousamounts 
of information about the school, and 
were asked to pass judgment. Obvi- 
ously, the effort was merited, and we 
passed with flying colors. However, 
time and time again two important 
questions were raised, to which there 
were very few good responses. 

I doubt the university will ever be 
able to answer the question of commu- 
nity if we are constantly trying to sort 
through the ups and downs. Thinking 
back, there has been very little correla- 
tion between one year and the next. 





—_——_—— 


CLOSER TO HOME 





Students have been too busy adjusting 
to the changes around them to wholly 
relate to others. Our relationships are 
too often defined by shared frustration. 
Community cannot be frustration. It 
should be treasuring yearly traditions 
and building on them. We must have 
basic, invariable expectations that are 
met each year. We should be able to 
look a bit beyond the horizon, instead 
of only seeing the next day. Once this 
happens, students will be happier, and 
we will forge stronger bonds between 
ourselves, the faculty and the adminis- 
tration. Only then do I think we will be 
able to move along and properly an- 
swer the second question. 

I very much look forward to next 
year. I doubt that there will beasmuch 
turmoil. StuCo and SAC should be in 
equilibrium, and I’m fairly certain 
Orientation week will run smoothly. 
Fall Festival is going to be alot of fun, 
and hopefully a new tradition will 
begin at Hopkins for us to build on. 
The next step will be Charles Village. 
Inany event, hopefully we’llbe blessed 

year, as we 
surely deserve it. sd oti 


Charles Reyner was the 2003-2004 . 
Student Council Executive President. 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


‘Safe enough is not 
enough anymore 


out a fundamental refocusing on secu- 
rity, this will surely come to pass. 

Do all levels of the administration 
understand this? 

For those administrators and pro- 
fessors who don’t live in the Charles 
Village area, Chris Elser’s death should 

be a wake-up call 

that all the what-ifs 

BER- and the possiblys 

and the  but- 

you re-just- 

speculatings can’t 

hold water any- 

more. Students’ se- 

curityconcernsare 

real. They’re well- 

founded. Not taking care of them can 
have deadly consequences. 

Any other viewing asks us to turn 
our backs on what threatens students 
at this school every day. We have been 
attacked and we must respond, 
united, to meet the threat. 

Partially, that means beefing up our 
“Homewood security.” Students will 
need to be alert and aware that they live 
in Charles Village. Charles Village isn’t 
agated community, and Baltimoreisn’t 
the Hamptons. Just because the school 
needs to do more doesn’t mean that we 
shouldn’t. 

At the same time, the university 
needs to help lead the effort to fight 
back. It must realize that it is not a 
choice for students to live off-campus. 
Theadministration has forced this upon 
us. Theadministration doesn’t provide 
enough housing. The administration 
has increased the size of the freshman 
class. The administration has put all 
juniors and seniors out on the streets. 
(We don’t have anything like the NYU 
library, so we can’t sleep at the MSE for 
four months.) The university musttake 
responsibility for aiding and improv- 
ing student security, because, in many 
ways, it is responsible for putting stu- 
dents into an insecure environment. 

Doing nothing, or claiming that 
what’s going on is “good enough,” 
would be like ignoring Osama Bin 
Laden after the World Trade Center 
attacks. It will hand victory to the 
criminals, and end the Hopkins 
community’s way of life. 

We're going to need a Homewood 
security council of some sort. It’s go- 
ing to need to have the principals: 
Security Director Mullen, President 
Brody or Jerry Schnydman, the com- 
mander of the Northern Police Dis- 
trict, a representative of the mayor’s 
office, and student representatives. 
The council should serve as the focal 
point for security issues. It must dis- 
cuss and negotiate solutions between 
the different interests, resolving such 
problems as street lighting, police 
patrols, shuttle services and dorm | 
access, to name a few. 

Equally important would be a de- 
velopment campaign by the school, 


‘perhaps the “Christopher Elser Secu- 


rity Fund” — obviously with his par- 
ents’ agreement — toraisemoney from 
Homewood alumni expressly for the 
purpose ofenhancing security through- 
out campus and the community. That 
dedicated funding would go along way 
toward empowering a working 
Homewood security council group, 

Someare going to tell methatI don’t 
know what’s really going on, what the 
politics are. I'll tell you the real politics. 
What matters is that Chris Elser’s dead, 
and thatwehaveamomentofopportu- 
nity when students and administrators 
mustuniteto fixthe problem. Ifadmin- 
istrators feel unfairly attacked by stu- 
dents, they must recognize thatitcomes 
froma students’ fear thatwhat they can 
do on their own isn’t enough and that 
the school hasn’t done enough to help 
them. 

The answer cannot be more pub- 
lic diplomacy and spin, but action 
and cooperation. President Brody, 
the board of trustees and every single 
dean of this school must recognize 
that the students on the ground need 
help from the administrators who 
appear to be living in the clouds. 

I didn’t really know Chris Elser, 
butI’ve encountered his legacy. Right 
now, his murder has left grief, fear 
and uncertainty. We must change 
that: we must act to prevent another 
Homewood Sept. 11. : 





I came here what seems an eternity 
ago. From “midnightsoccer” freshman 
year to Tommy sophomore year, to the 
News-Letter, it’s been a long five years. 
Tomy friendsand family: ina school of 
communities, youhavebeen mine, and 
1am thankful that even as I leave this 
place, our friendship and ties will not 
ends." mere : ; 

Jails aie 

This is Raphael Schweber-Koren’s 
final column for the News-Letter. He 
graduatesin May. i, 
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Summer brings heat wave 


Stay healthy and hydrated during Baltimore’s sweltering months 














BY SANDYA NAIR 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEWS-LETTER 


For those of you staying in Balti- 
more this summer, you may be in for 
a hot surprise. 

Unlike the relatively mild to cold 
weather during the academic years, 
summer temperatures can be quite 
high in Baltimore. 

According to data from the Na- 
tional Climatic Data Center, the high- 
est temperature last summer (which 
runs from May thru August), was 98 
degrees, which was recorded on July 
10. To some people, this temperature 

_ may not seem very extreme but given 


the high humidity rates in Baltimore, 


this temperature can feel as high as 
120 degrees. 

It is important to stay cool and 
well-hydrated during the sweltering 
heat of the summer months. 

Staying hydrated, in particular, is 
very important. Humidity can cause 
excess sweating, which depletes flu- 
ids and electrolytes from the body. 

According to the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control (CDC) website, http:// 
www.cdc.gov, “energetic activity on 
hot days can cause the body to lose as 
much as six percent of body weight 

[in the form of fluids].” The website 
also states that a loss of only two to 
three percent ofbody weightimpedes 
blood circulation. A mild form of this, 
which is known as dehydration, may 
ultimately worsen and manifest as 
heat stroke. 

According to MedlinePlus, at 
http://www.medlineplus.gov, some 
preliminary symptoms of dehydra- 
tion are dizziness, feeling light- 
headed, dry nose/mouth, and infre- 
quent urination. 

Severe dehydration may cause 
deep, rapid breathing, drying of the 
eyes, cold sweat, muscle craps, con- 
fusion, and kidney problems. 

Therefore it is extremely impor- 
tant to drink plenty of water, about 
six to eight cups a day. 

For those who dislike water, this 
may not be a good solution. Fortu- 
nately, companies have rushed to 
market more flavorful drinks that will 
keep you hydrated. 

These sports drinks, as they are 
commonly referred to, replace salts 
and minerals that are lost in sweat. 

Anew product on the market, fla- 
vored water, isalso an alternative and 
assuages the taste buds as well while 
replacing lost fluids. It is, however, 
important to avoid tea, soda, and cof- 
fee, which all contain caffeine. The 
amount of fluid intake should be in- 
creased for people whoare very physi- 
cally active and are in hot climates. 

Extreme dehydration and pro- 
longed exposure to heat may result in 
heat stroke. 

The symptoms of heat stroke are, 
according to the CDC, extremely high 
oral temperature (over 103 degrees), 
red and dry skin, rapid and strong 
pulse, throbbing headache, nausea, 
dizziness, no sweating, confusion, 
and often unconciousness. 

If someone you know is experi- 
encing heat stroke, the CDC recom- 
mends moving the person to shade 
and cooling the person in any way 
possible—douse them with cold wa- 
_ ter and fan vigorously. 

In the meanwhile, do not give the 
person alcohol, monitor their body 
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Window unit air conditioners are a great way to stay cool in the heat, but can quickly increase your electric bill. 


degrees, and get medical assistance as 
soon as possible. 

People with heat stroke may have 
involuntary muscle twitching, so it is 
important not give them fluids and 
make sure the airway remains clear. 

Allofthese heat-related disorders, 
however, can be avoided by keeping 
yourself in the shade, minimizing 
physical exertion during the day, and 
staying well-hydrated. 

Some other suggestions by the 
CDC, include wearing loose, long- 
sleeved cotton shirts and pants to keep 
the body ventilated and minimizing 
exposure to sunlight. 

The CDC also recommends tak- 


ing frequent breaks, drinking a lot of 


cool water, and doing strenuous work 
in the late evening. 

Staying cool during the day, how- 
ever, may prove to be quite costly due 
to elevated air conditioning expenses. 

One obvious option is to stayin air 
conditioned areas outside your resi- 
dence. 

What better reason to go to the 


library to get some extra studying in 


orto goto the mall for shopping? This | 


solution may, however, be quite cum- 
bersomes 

For those of you restricted to 
your apartment or dorm room, 
there are other ways to stay cool 
without blasting your air condi- 
tioner and then suffering from a 
burdensome energy bill. 

The Baltimore Gas and Electric’s 
website, at http://www.bge.com, pro- 
vides some suggestions for maintain- 
ing a cool environment while reduc- 
ing energy costs. 

They provide three kinds of tips: 
keeping cool air in, keeping hot air 
out, and generalliving ideas. 

There are many ways to keep your 
cool, which is very important in the 
humidity of Baltimore in the sum- 
mer, while maintaining low energy 
costs. It is also vital to keep the body 
hydrated. 

So kick back in the shade, sip a tall 
glass of ice-cold lemonade, and stay 
cool in the summer! 








| BY SARAH WILLIAMS 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTER 


Every December, the Nobel com- 
mittee presents prizes to the top re- 
searchers in their field. 

Every April, an honor almost as 
coveted as the Nobel is bestowed 
upon scientists by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences (NAS). 

This year, 72 researchers received 
the honor, which is membership in 
the elite organization itself. 

Among these 72 scientists were 
two of Johns Hopkins own research- 
ers. Richard Huaganir, Ph.D., and 
Diane Griffin, M.D., Ph.D. were 


| electedinto the Academy, joining the 


15 Hopkins faculty members who are 
already active members of the NAS. 
The NAS describes itself as a pri- 


| vate, non-profit, self-perpetuating 


organization. The members of the 
society are known to be distinguished 
scholars whoare fully engaged in their 
research and dedicated to furthering 
science and technology. 

Congress first established the NAS 
in 1863 andhas relied onit since then 
to provide the federal government 
with advice on scientific matters. 

With the election of the 72 new 
members at last week’s annual meet- 
ing in Washington, D.C., the total 
number of active members has now 
been raised to 1,949. 

Foreign associates were also 
elected at the meeting. These 18 non- 
voting members came from 13 coun- 
tries, including Canada, Mexico, Fin- 
land, India, Japan, Germany, Israel 
and New Zealand. 

Dr. Richard Huaganir, one of the 
Hopkins researchers elected to the 
Academy, is a professor of neuro- 
science and a Howard Hughes Medi- 
cal Institute investigator at the School 
of Medicine. 

Huaganir’s lab is concerned pri- 
marily with the regulation of neu- 
rotransmitter receptors in the brain. 

It is believed that human emo- 
tions, intelligence, memory and abil- 


|. ity to learn are all governed by the — 


complex connections between tril- 
lions of nerve cells within the brain. 

Each nerve cell can have up to a 
thousand connections to other nerve 
cells. Signals are passed through the 
brain when molecules called neu- 
rotransmitter pass from one nerve 
cell to the other. 

A synapse is the space between 


two nerve cells, across which the neu- 
rotransmitters must travel in order to 
pass along a signal. 

Synaptic plasticity, which 
Huaganir’s research revolves around, 
is based on the idea that these syn- 
apses are constantly changing and af- 
fecting the strength and timing of sig- 
nals in the brain. 

Dr. Huaganir’s elite background 
and education is perhaps one of the 
things that has made him one of the 
top researchers in his field. 

After receiving his bachelor’s de- 
gree in biochemistry at Vassar Col- 
lege, Huaganir earned a Ph.D. in bio- 
chemistry, molecular, and cell biology 
from Cornell University. He then 
worked with Paul Greengard, a Nobel 
laureate. 

In 1988, Huaganir finally arrived 
at the Johns Hopkins School of Medi- 
cine, where he has beena faculty mem- 
ber ever since. 

Dr. Diane Griffin, the second 
Hopkins faculty member to be elected 
into the NAS this year, is the profes- 





TECHNOLOGY 


Two Johns Hopkins scientists 
elected to National Academy 


sor and chair of the W. Harry 
Feinstone Department of Molecular 
Microbiology and Immunologyatthe 
Bloomberg School of Public Health, 

Griffin’s research focuses on vi- 
ruses and how they are responsible 
for causing diseases. 

She is specifically interested in 
Sindbis, an alphavirus which causes 
encephalitis in mammals and birds. 

The virus is spread through mos- 
quito bites and the end result of the 
disease is inflammation of the brain, 
which leads to death. 

Griffin has recently made discov- 
eries about the mechanisms of the 
Sindbis virus and ways that the im- 
mune system fights it. 

However, Dr. Griffin’s research in- 
terests are not narrow. Besides 
Sindbis, she also has projects in 
progress that focus on measles, which 
is especially rampant in third world 
countries. 

Griffin is currently collaborating 
with researchers in Zambia to try to 
find out exactly what causes measles 
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Dr. Richard Huaganiris all smiles after being nominated tothe Academy. 





Options increase for pregnancy prevention 


BY ESTHER HWANG 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Accidents happen. They’re an in- 
evitable part oflife. Luckily forwomen 
today, if there isan accident during sex, 
women have choices to prevent an un- 
wanted pregnancy. One of these is the 
emergency contraception, or ECP. 

The first case of Emergency Con- 
traception used in the United States 
was in the 1960s when a doctor uti- 
lized an administration of the ECP to 
a sexual assault victim. 

According to researchers Richard 
and Bryan Grossman in their report 
“How Frequently is Emergency Con- 
traception Prescribed?” by the 1990s, 
almost a third of the ECP prescrip- 
tions in this nation were going to 
women who were rape victims. 

In 1974, the FDA approved the 
“Yuzpe Regimen” for ECP, which is 
the administration of the progestin - 
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estrogen pillcombination. The Yuzpe 
regimen states clearly that the oral 
contraceptives are taken in two doses, 
12 hours apart. 


However, despite approval, ECP ° 


did not carry an approved label until 
September 1998. 

Onceknownas America’s “bestkept 
secret,” ECP wasavailableonly through 
“off label” providers. There was no 
open advertising about this regimen 
and many women still had no know1- 
edge of its existence. By July 1997, the 
FDA began to push a petition through 
to make ECP an officially labeled medi- 
cation. In September of 1998, the first 
approved label, Gynetics, began dis- 
tributing Preven nationwide. 

Since then, ECP has been prevalent 
among hospitals, clinics, and campus 
health centers. By July of 1999, Plan B 
was created, the first Progestin only 
emergency contraceptive. 

Inastudy supported by the World 
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Many methods of birth control exist. However, when accidents happen, there is emergency contraception. 
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Health Organization, the progestin 
only contraceptives have shown fewer 
side effects than the combination hor- 
mone pills. 

‘Emergency contraception hasalso 
been incorrectly dubbed the “morn- 
ing after pill.” The error of calling it 
so is due to a few reasons. 

First, the pills need not be taken 
immediately after and are still effective 
afew days after the incident. Second, it 
is multiple pills. ECP involves more 
than one pill to be administered. 

Emergency Contraception today 
comes in two forms: pills and intrau- 
terine devices. The pills are divided 
into two dosages within a 12 hour 
time frame. Most clinicians encour- 
age the first dosage to be taken within 
72 hours of having unprotected sex. 
However, studies show that EC can 
still be effective if first taken within 
120 hours of unprotected sex. 

According to the American Col- 
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lege of Obstetrics and Gynecology, 
emergency contraception in the pill 
form can reduce the chances of preg- 
nancy by 75 to 85 percent. 

There are three forms of official 
emergency contraception in the hor- 
mone form. Preven is a combined es- 
trogen and progestin pill. The other 
two are Plan - B and Ovrette, which 
are Progestin only pills. Other op- 
tions are with standard birth control 
pills, which can be taken in two to 12 
hour dosages. 

Popular brands such as Nordette, 
Lo/Ovral, Levlen and Seasonale in- 
struct each dosage to be four active 
pillseach. Other brands suchas Alesse, 
Lessina and Levlite instruct the dos- 
age level to be five active pills. 

Themost common side effects seen 
among birth control pills are nausea, 


_ menstrual cycle changes, bloating and 


abdominal pain. The progestin only 
pills (Plan B pe foes have a de- 
creased reporting of these unpleasant 
side effects, as compared to Preven. 
The copper intrauterine device is 
more effective at preventing pregnan- 
cies, almost 99 percent effective when 
inserted within five days after unpro- 
tected sex. It can even be left inside 
the uterus for up to ten years. 
However, this is not an optimum 


™ selection for women who have had 


history of sexually transmitted dis- 
eases or pelvic infections because 
IUDsincrease the risk of STDs, which 


can cause pelvic infections, thus lead- . 


ing to infertility and scarring of the 
uterine tissue. 

Women must bear in mind, how- 
ever that Emergency Contraception will 
not provide protection against STDs. 

Currently, debates ensue about al- 
lowing Emergency Contraception 
pills to be available as an over- the- 
counter option. . 


On Feb. 14, 2001, a petition was 


filed to the FDA tomake ECP anOTC 
option. After three years, the nation 
is finally seeingaresponse bythe FDA. 
Quite possibly, by next year, ECPs 


will be available to women readily’ 


without the hassle of a doctor’s ap- 
pointment. ‘ 
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to lead to secondary infections and 
death. , . 

Griffin has been affiliated with 
Johns Hopkins much longer than 
Huaganir. Since arriving at Hopkins 
in 1970, her enthusiasm for research 
and her participation in the scientific 
community has not faded. 

She is a fellow of the American 


By recognizing our 
faculty members, the 
scientific community ° 
is recognizing the 
academic reputability. 
of Johns Hopkins and 
the fact that our 
environment is very 
conducive to original 
research. 





Association for the Advancement of 
Science, as well as of the Infectious 
Disease Society of America. In addi- 
tion to that organization, she is the 
current editor of the Journal of Virol- 
ogy and is on the editorial board at a 
number of other well-known jour- 
nals in the field of virology. 

Although itmayseemlikeaHopkins 
faculty memberis being givenanaward . 
or honour every day, these NAS mem- 
berships given to Griffin and Huaganir 
should not be taken lightly. 

By recognizing our faculty mem- 
bers, the scientific community is rec- 
ognizing the academic reputability of 
Johns Hopkins and the fact that our 
environment is very conducive to 
original research, 

As sophomore biology major 
Ambareen Naqvi says, “These presti- _ 
gious elections further the excellent 
academic reputation of Hopkins, 
which I suppose canonlybegoodfor 
us,thestudents.” = 
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The Office of Student Involvement 
applauds this year’s recipients of awards presented at 
The 3rd Annual Leadership Recognition Program on April 28 


Student Excellence Award for Leadership and Ser- 
vice (SEALS) 


Lillian Patience Boudreaux 
Vladimir Cadet 

Jacqueline Chan 

Janet Chang 

Quan Lan Jasmine Lew 
Neena Ishwari Marupudi 
Payal Patel 

Meera Popat 

Lauren Dana Rosenblatt 


Student Excellence Award for Leadership and Ser- 
vice Staff Award 


Linda DeLibero, Associate Director of Film and 
Media Studies Program 


The Christopher J. Pinto Memorial Award 
Nicholas Java 


David G. Sandburg Award for Campus Leader- 


ship 
Steven Chen 


‘The Class of 1979 Memorial Scholarship 
Alexi Franklin 


The Conrad Gebelein Memorial Scholarship 
John- Michael Cross 


The Eugene Leake Award 
Patricia H. Chan 
Cassandra Duffy 
Alexandra Fenwick 
Amanda C. Johnson 


The Homewood Arts Certificate 
Neil Bardhan (Theatre) 

Devra Goldberg (Fine Arts) 
Peter Joseph Goldwine (Music) 
Sondra L. Hellstrom (Music) 
Elizabeth L. Johnson (Music) 
Jessica M. Kajfasz (Theatre) 
Sara Marten (Theatre) 

Neena Marupudi (Dance) 
Emily Mayer (Digital Media) 
Jane Miller (Theatre) 
Thuy-Anh Vu (Fine Arts) 


Panhellenic Association Senior Leadership and 


Campus Activities Award 
Jacqueline Chan 


Inter-Fraternity Council Senior Leadership and 


Campus Activities Award 
Vladimir Cadet 


Panhellenic Association Senior Athletics Award 
Ashlee Duncan . 


Inter-Fraternity Council Senior Athletics Award 


» 


Rifat Chowdry 


_ Panhellenic Association Senior Academic Excel- 


lence Award 
“Cassandra Duffy 


Inter-Fraternity Council Senior Academic Excel- . 
_ Hope Kelaher 


‘lence Award 
Justin Gainor 


Panhellenic Association Outstanding Junior 


ae’ 


_Linda Trinh 


cer RE 


‘Inter- Fraternity Council Grascanitine Junior 


“Raghu Chivukula 


ts _ PanhellénicAssociation Outstanding Sophomore 


Halli ie 





David Yu 


Inter-Fraternity Council Outstanding Sopho- 
more 
Jeremy McCullum 


Panhellenic Association Highest Grade Point Av- 
erage 
Phi Mu 


Inter-Fraternity Council Highest Grade Point Av- 
erage 
Alpha Epsilon Phi 


Panhellenic Association Most Improved Grade 
Point Average 

Kappa Alpha Theta 

Phi Mu 


Inter-Fraternity Council Most Improved Grade 
Point Average 
Sigma Chi Sigma 


Panhellenic Association Greek Spirit Award 
Alpha Phi 


Panhellenic Spirit Award 
Ning Chan 


Inter-Fraternity Council Greek Spirit Award 
Pi Kappa Alpha 


The Spirit of Fraternity Award 
Jonathan Post 


Panhellenic Association Most Philanthropic 
Chapter 
Phi Mu 


Inter-Fraternity Council Most Philanthropic 
Chapter 
Sigma Phi Epsilon 


Panhellenic Association Greek Woman of the 
Year 
Ning Chan 


Inter-Fraternity Council Greek Man of the Year 
Ahmad Khalil 


Omicron Delta Kappa Inductees 
Howard Chang 
Steven Chen 

Grace Chiou 
Genevieve Gallagher 
Eric Jabrat 

Daniel Kang 
Aashray Kannan 
Evna Lhee 

Teresa Matejovsky 
Ishai Mooreville 
Kristen L. Mugford 
Courtney Rice 
Michelle Saliga 
Danilo Scepanovic 
Eric Tan 

Jessica Treidl 

Trevor Adler 
Whitney Austin 
Shirley Chen 


Christopher Kovalchick 
Quan Lan Jasmine Lew 
Audrey Pinn 

Eric Ridge 

Anand Veeravagu 
Byung (Jason) Yoon 


. 


The Joe Carlton Scholar-Athlete Award 
Kyle Harrison - 


“ly . «eee eee 


The Owens, Hall, and Bilgrave Award 
Vladimir Cadet 


The OMSA Director’s Award 
Amanda Corby 

Erik Espinosa 

Alethea Duncan 

Samantha Simpson 
Cassandra Batichon 


The Chester Wickwire Diversity Award 
Sarah Yunlan Berkson 


The Martin Luther King, Jr. Courage and Service 
Award 
Wen Shi 


The Harvey Milk Service Award 
Amanda Corby 


The Robert Strider Courage Award 
Rachel Keene 


Multicultural Student Affairs Honors Program 
Outstanding Service Award 
Jonathan Groce 


Multicultural Student Affairs Honor Program Ex-, 
emplary Leadership Award 
Elizabeth Kim 


The Office of Student Involvement Outstanding 
Program Award 
Undergraduate Research Symposium. 


The Office of Student Involvement Outstanding 
Organization Award 
Resident Advisory Board 


The Homewood Cup 
James B. Almond, Jr., Financial Marker for Student 
Involvement 


The Gold Cup 
Susie Wang, Program Coordinator for Multicultural 
Student Affairs 


The Gilman Cup 
Lt. George T. Kibler, Johns Hose University Se- 
curity 


The Homewood Award 
Johns Hopkins University Spring Fair 


The Old Gold and Sable Award 
Dr. James D. Goodyear, Associate Director, aes 
of Science and Teebaalony 


The George E. Owen Teaching Award 

Dr. Allison M. Okamura, Assistant Professor, Me- 
chanical Engineering 

Dr. John Mann, Senior Lecturer, English Depart- 
ment 


The Belle and Herman Hammerman Award 
Nancy Picknally 


The Dean of Student Life AchIGYeMEDE Award 
Vladimir Cadet 
Jessica Sapienza 


The Dunn Family Award 
Ben Schafer, Assistant Professor, Whiting School of 
Engineering 


. Bill Roche, Technical Director, Homewood ArtsPro- ; 


grams 


Alexander K. Barton Cup 
Amit Vora 
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SENIOR ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


: ‘CARA LOEYS, WOMEN’S TENNIS. 

















BY BROOKE NEVILS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


When Economics major Cara 
Loeysis working ata consulting firm 
|next year in 





“['m American, but 
my dad was transferred 
to London when I was 
11, s0 we moved over to 
England, just south of 
Londonin the suburbs,” 
she says. “I went to an 
American school — so 
no accent — and ended 
up staying there until 
graduation since my 
dad’sjobin London was 
doing so well. My par- 
ents are stillin England, 
but I’ve always wanted 
tocome back tothe U.S. 
for college.” 

After playing three 
varsity sports in high 
s@hool — volleyball, 
tennis and basketball — 
Loeys decided she would miss the 
competition. 

“Playing sports for the American 
school was awesome, because the var- 
sity teams got to travel twice per sea- 
son to another 





tennis team com- 
pete. The com- 
mute isn’t much 


of an issue for 
Loeys the 
MARC train will 


fifth singles. 


Hopkins Highlights: Co-captain. Com- 
| ; | petes at first doubles and either fourth or 


| Washington pao = —, international 
| D.C.,; she still | | school in Eu- 
plans to come | VITAL STATISTICS | rope,” says 
back to Hopkins | | Loeys. “I’ve got- 
to watch her! Name: Cara Loeys | ten to play in 
former team- | Event: First Doubles | Paris, Brussels, 
| mates on the | Height: 5/3 | and Frankfurt, to 
women’s varsity | Major: Ceenninice | name a few. The 


best experience 
| was when our 
| tennis tourna- 
| ment was at the 
American school 
} in Greece, and 





be much easier 
than the usual 
transatlantic flight from her home 
in Surrey, England. 





we got to play in 
an old Olympic 

tennis center in Athens.” 
The Centennial Conference can’t 


really compete with that, but ac- 
cording to Loeys, the best part of 
tennis at Hopkins is her teammates. 

“Our team is great,” she says. 
“We all get along well and it’s great 
to see each other everyday at prac- 
tices 

Not only does Loeys see her team- 
mates at practices, but for the last two 
years, she has organized and run the 
practices as well. 

“Tve been captain for two years, 
so I’ve had the 
chance to learn 
from things that 
don’t work well 


and to improve naa Champion- 
things,” Loeys because it IS more of a ships. 

says. “I’ve been a “We didn’t | 
captain before Team effort and... do as well as I | 
for my volleyball had hoped, but 
team in high jnvolves more net play we did have 
school, but some good 
captaining the and communication wins,” | says 


tennis team is 
pretty different. 


Probably the this year so I 
hardest part is —SENIOR CAPTAIN wanted to beat | 
trying to focuson the top of the | 


your own game 





| enjoy doubles more 


with your partner. 


CARA LOEYS 


doubles more because it is more ofa | 
team effort, and more interesting | 
since it involves more net play and | 
good communication with your | 
partner — and my partner is awe- 
some.” 

Loeys and junior Michelle Liang 
have been a huge force for the Blue 
Jays at doubles, having enjoying vic- 
tories against Gettysburg, Ursinus, 
Dickinson and Bryn Mawr. The two | 
helped the Blue Jays make a strong 
showing last 
weekend in the 
Centennial | 
Conference | 


Loeys. “Wehad | 
a strong team 


conference, To- 





while, running 

and organizing practice at the same 
time, but I’m used to it now and I’ve 
really enjoyed being captain.” 

The Blue Jays have benefited from 
her efforts on both fronts; under 
Loeys’ leadership, the team has fin- 
ished 7-3 two years in a row, while 
Loeys competed in the first spot at 
doubles and in the fourth or fifth spot 
when playing singles matches. 

“Pye got strong and weak points 
{in both doubles and singles],” she 
says. “I’ma better baseliner, so in that 
way, I’m better in singles. But I enjoy 


wards this goal, 
my individual goals would be win as 
many matches as I could and to sup- 
port my team asa captain and team- 
mate.” 

Supporting her teammates will 
probably be the number one rea- 
son Loeys will be returning to | 
Hopkins next year to cheer them 
on, but an equally important fac- 
tor is Loeys’ love of the sport of | 
tennis. 

What does she like to do in her | 
spare time? 

“T like to play tennis!” 














Ford's s five goals li t Jays past Midshipmen 





RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NEWS-LETTER , 








Senior attackman Conor Ford celebrates his game-winner against Navy. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A10 
-culty with other ‘run and gun’ transi- 
tion-oriented teams this year. Both 
Maryland and Syracuse tried this strat- 
egy, and Hopkins simply outplayed 
them, outshootingand outscoring both 
highly touted opponents. Teams that 
opted to sit on the ball and control the 
score by notallowing Hopkins to main- 
tain possession, including Virginia and 

Duke, have given the Jays a much 
tougher time. 

Navy’s style of play historically has 
been the latter of the two styles, rely- 
ing on a strong defense and a slow, 
methodical offense to keep them in 
games. This year’s team has kept that 
tradition of strong defense and me- 
thodical offense working toitsadvan- 
tage, but unlike previous Navy teams, 
they have the green light to shoot the 
ball when the opportunities are there. 


_ This has made for a well balanced, 


_ potent offensive attack that can put 
the ball in the goal on transition plays 
just as easily as it can slow down and 

control the pace. 

Navy also possesses one of the 
strongest faceoffrotationsin the coun- 
try. With sophomore midfielder and 
faceoff specialist Greg Peyser sitting 
out this game, there was extra pres- 

sure on Harrison and Braun to step 
up and dominate in the faceoff circle. 

_ Braun did. In the best game of his 

. ees 10 of 12 








Heactuallywon the drawinhis other 
two faceoffs, but Navy scooped up the 
resulting groundballs. 

“I always try to keep the oppo- 
nents guessing as to where I could be 
going, and mixitupalot,” said Braun. 
“Tt’s a matter of how things are going 
on the field, what the match up of 
faceoff guysislikeand how their wings 
are playing. It’s exciting whenever you 
get the chance to perform and you do 
well.” 

Navy controlled the game early on, 
jumping out to a 2-1 lead in the first 
quarter with aggressive play andastrong 
transition game. The Midshipman 
turned around several of Hopkins’ fast 


breaks early on, and were much more | | 


physical than the Jays; several huge hits 
caused turnovers. The havoc created 


by this aggressiveness resulted in sev- 


eral scoring opportunities for the Mid- 

shipmen, but Navy was only able to 
capitalize on two: Ben Bailey’s fast- 
break goal that beat Smith low, and Ian 
Dingman’s extra-man goal that beat 
Smith high to his stick side. Surround- 
ing these goals were a multitude of 
missed shots, as Navy fired 12 shots in 
the first quarter, eight of which missed 
the goal entirely. 

Hopkins had a golden opportu- 
nity to score late in the quarter after a 
pair of Navy penalties, but the 
Midshipmen’s defense held off the 


Jays to the lead into the second’ 
quarter. Navy’s inability to put the 
ball on goal hurt pagetbers | in the acon 


2 four minutes into the second quarter. 

In addition to the goal, Hopkins went 
man up immediately after Gill drew an 
unnecessary roughness penalty for a 
late hit. Navy’s aggressive play landed 


them another penalty, this ns for 30 





ball around the perimeter once, Braun 
found Harrison; who converted for the 
score in traffic to cut the deficit to one. 

Hopkins had several opportunities 
in the remaining minutes, but Russell 
niade ei few more incredible saves, de- 





Billy Looney scored for Navy early 
in the third quarter, while Russell was 


madesomeextraordinarysavestokeep ° 


Navy in it. With two minutes remain- 
ing’ in the quarter, Russell stopped a 
shot by sophomore midfielder Kyle 
Dowd at point blank range, causing a 
fast break and a goal for the Midship- 
men. 

Ford scored from the crease at the 
buzzer to preserve the two-goal cush- 
ion, but Navy carried its momentum 
into the fourth quarter, scoring four 
straight to take the lead. 

But after Navy’s four-goal run, 
Hopkins regained possession and fi- 
nally settled down. After working the 






























seconds forpush= wee nying Rewkowski 
ing, on the ensu- from 10 yards out 
ing possession. withfourminutes | 
Theadvantage re- We really had to buckle left,andmakinga || 
sultedin freshman , : split save with a 
midfielder Jake down, COMMUNICATION minute left that 
Byrne feeding ; .made Smith’s 
Barrie to give the Was very Important SportsCenter 
Jays a one-goal : save against Syra- 
lead. and we got some big cuselookroutine. 
Navy came With just un- | 
Pe oe Oe lave Nenwve leche: qa 
minutes later, but utes in the game, 
off three straight (EM. cabgh forse 
scores from —JUNIOR DEFENSEMAN _ ing; hehitaNavy 
Boland, Harrison attackman after 
and Ford to build CHRIS WATSON the play was 
a 6-3 lead before over. Hopkins’ 
halftime. defense.killed the penalty without al- 


lowing a shot on goal against fresh- 
man reserve goalie Jesse 
Schwartzman. When Hopkins re- 
gained possession, the Blue Jays sub- 
stituted Smith back in on the fly. This 
substitution caused confusion on the 
opposing bench, and Navy was called 
for having too many men on the field. 
This gave Hopkins a 30 second-man 
advantage with just a minute left in 
the game. 

Ford then knotted the score at9-9 to 
force overtime and finished the job late 
in the extra frame. : 

The Blue Jaysreturn homethisweek- 
endto another sellout crowd for Home- 
coming against the Towson Tigers. 
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Track places 7th 


BY GREG BORENSTEIN 
Tuer JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


As the Johns Hopkins outdoor 
Trackand Field season comes toaclose, 
the Blue Jays have a lot to be happy 
about. The year has been full ofups and 
downs, but it looks like the team has a 
good chance of ending the spring ona 
high note. 

After the men’s and women’s teams 
last and second to last place finishes in 
the indoor conference championships 
in February, the Jays made it their goal 
to finish in the top half of the confer- 
ence for the outdoor season. So far a 
tremendous amount of individual suc- 
cess has aided Hopkins in its goal to 
climb up the conference rankings. This 
past week, the relay teams competed in 
the-prestigious Penn Relays on Thurs- 
day and Friday while other members of 
the team traveled to Dickinson. 

At Penn, Hopkins raced both its 
men’s and women’s 4 x 400-meter 
teams. On the men’s side, the Jays fin- 
ished in seventh place. While Hopkins 
would have been satisfied with seventh 
goingintonextevent, they feltas though 
theycouldhavedonemuchbetter. Their 
time of 3:27 was three seconds slower 
then the team’s time last week at the 
Widener Invitational. 

“We ran tough at Penn its always 
difficult to run your best in a race as 
crowded as our heat at Penn but we’re 
proud of our race,” said senior and co- 
captain Alex Gochal. “This is the best 
finish Hopkins hashad in along time at 
the Penn relays.” 

On the women’s side Hopkins fin- 
ished in 13th, running a 4:14, which is 
close to the school record. The relay 
was highlighted by freshman Kaitlin 
Flynn who ran a 62.8, a second and a 
halfimprovementonher personalbest. 

“It was really exciting to have a 
chance to run at Penn and our relay 
team as a whole did well,” said Flynn. 
Freshman Megan Clarke and sopho- 
mores Hannah Brackenand Kathy Cain 
ran with Flynn in the relay for Hopkins. 

The Jays also brought a small group 
to the Dickinson Invitational Saturday. 
Senior Megan Carr was the highlight of 
that meet, as she pole vaulted of 10 feet. 
The 10-footmark, aheightwhich places 


BY BRYAN CURTIN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The Johns Hopkins Crew team 
traveled up to Pinchot State Park in 
York, Pa. to compete in the Atlantic 


| Collegiate League Sprints this past 


weekend, and several Blue Jay boats 


went home winners. 


The men’s varsity four, men’s pair 
and women’s varsity four each won 
their races in the second-to-last com- 
petition before the Dad Vail champi- 
onship at the end of the season. 

On the women’s side, the varsity 
four A boat of freshman Laura 
DeMare, sophomore Angela Ko, jun- 
ior Caroline Hookway, senior Caitlin 
Hurst and freshman coxswain Vir- 
ginia Pearson won its event in 7:41.7, 
defeating the annually strong Ithaca 
varsity boat, which placed second 
with a time of 7:47.78. The Hopkins B 
boat of sophomore Renee Egusa 
sophomore Payal Ghosh, senior 
Allison McNickle, sophomore 
Eleanor Glifort and junior coxswain 
Ariel Lyons-Warren placed an im- 
pressive third with a time of 8:01.15. 
The Richard Stockton A boat was 
fourth in 8:05.78 and the Richard 
Stockton B boat was fifth in 8:51.86. 

The men’s side followed its strong 
performance last week with another 
solid showing in York. The men’s var- 
sity four of sophomore Lukasz Bugaj, 
freshman Wesley Fredericks, junior 
Dave Small, senior Derek Davies and 
senior coxswain Terry Dean finished in 
7:21.6, defeating their two strongest 
competitors, Stockton and Washing- 
ton College, which finished with times 
of 7:36.13 and 7:51.63, respectively. _ 

The men’s pair of Small and Davies 
won its race in 7:25.7, defeating Wash- 
ington College. Senior Michael Walsh 
won the men’s single in 8:28.5, while 


| senior Pat Mason came in second in 


8:35.59. 
“The Blue Jay men’s novice four of 


| Erik Anderson, Tim Park, Bugaj and 


freshman coxswain Rachel Raskob lost 
a tough race to Washington College, 
posting a time of 7:26.13 behind Wash- 
ington College’ $7:07.1. 

The men’s novice eight of freshman 
Steven Flores, freshman Barry Tong, 
freshman Greg Kearns, freshman 
Teddy Drivas, Bobby Mattina, 
Fredericks, Bugaj, sophomore Matt 
Hart and senior coxswain Michael Vu 


had their hands full in their competi- 


tion, placing third in 6: 28.7, behind the 


competitive RIT A boatin 6:22, Le 


and the RIT B boat in 6;25.48, 
“The loss wasn’t that bad,” said _ 


| freshman Barry Tong. “RIT is a tough - 


competitor and we gave it our best.” 
Since RPE amr ok 
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her among the elite vaulters all time in 
the conference, wasa sixinch improve- 
ment on her own school outdoor 
record. Sophomore Ilolochika Emuh 


‘ 


‘ 


beat out the second best 100-meter ~ 


hurdler in the conference witha time of 


15.53 “I think she’s our best shot at.» 
sending someone to nationals,” said ¢ 


head coach Bobby Van Allen. 
Junior co-captain Andrea Kingpro- 
vided the other highlights in the meet, 


as she improved her discus throw by ~ 


more than 10 feet to 1166.75”. This is 
second all time at Hopkins behind the 
seemingly unreachable 167’5” of last 


year’s national champion Kathy Dar-. 
ling. She was also second at Dickinson © 
in the shotput with a throw of 38°4”, six: ” 
inches behind the winner. King is the’ . 


Hopkins school recordholderandcon- 
ference leader in the shot put, and is 


expected to repeat as outdoor cham- * 


pion this weekend . 


Whilethe pastweekendsresultswere. » 
-good, the Blue Jays have been eyeing’. 


the conference championships as their» « 
biggest meet of the year. “We are going. 


to look to our relays to score for us,”? * 
said Van Allen. “On the men’s side our’ 


4x400 team has been the biggest im- 
provement of the spring.” 

After the disappointing perfor- 
mance at Penn, the team looks to win 
theconference. “Ourtimeshave shown 
that we can compete for a medal at 
conferences and we hope to come out 
on top,” said Gochal. 

Sophomore Katie Finnigan, who 


competed at Dickinson this past week-,. 


end, willalso bea threatin both the high 
jump and the triple jump. 
Bothteamshave“improvedtremen-._,, 


dously,” said Van Allen. Placing in the: , 


top half of the conference is the goal for 
Hopkins, who appears to be peaking at, . 
just the right time. 

“You can sense that the whole atti- , 
tude of the team is really positive,” said. 
sophomore Jason Farber. “People are: ; 
started to get really psyched for this, , 
weekend andall we canhopeisthatthis, . 
will benefit us on the track. Personally, . 
1 mhopingto scorein the 10,000-meter; 
race.” 

The Centennial Conference Cham-4 
pionshipswill take place Friday through , 
Sunday at Swarthmore. 


ir 


‘Crew wins three at York’ 


three races outright, and had strong 
showings in nearly every other Sprint | 
win which they competed. This is es- 
pecially significant due to the recent 
lineup changes that have been taking 
place. 


[with all of the roster changes]” said | 
Tong, “Coach has been looking at the 
strengths and weaknesses of each 
playerand moving themaccordingly. 
We also has some freshman move 
down from varsity, and that’s really 
improved some of our novice boats.” 
“Its very important to have four or 
eight guysinaboat whoarededicated 
and willing to work,” saidsophomore 


' Peter Ryan. “I think we have that.” 


The crew team travels to Lorton, | 
Va. next week to take part in the 
Mid-Atlantic Collegiate Champion- | 
ships, the last meet before the big © 
Dad Vail championships, whichare | 
the most significant races of the sea- _ 
son. 

“Coach [Perry] has been telling 
us [the Mid-Atlantic Collegiate — 
Championships] are going to be | 
tough,” said Barry Tong. “We'lljust | 
have to have guys go out there and | 
step it up.” | 





Tennis 
wrapsup — 
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Deneberg and Bee from Franklin & 
Marshall. Freshman = Meghan. 
Hasenauer and sophomore Jill | 
Seidmanalso competed in the doubles 
tournament, but they also lost 9-7 to _ 
Jennifer Dubrow and Katie Gaskins | 
of Franklin & Marshall. 

Justin Chan was the lone singles 
representative of the men’s team in| 
the quarterfinal round on 
Saturday. He was not seeded in the 
tournament, but managed to win his 
firsttwo matches. Inthe quarterfinals, 
third seed Carl Lederman of 
Haverford defeated Chan inthree sets, | 
3-6, 6-2, 6-3.Kelly-Sell won in the’ 
opening round ofsingles, beating Dan 
Lindenberg of Franklin & Marshall 6-_ 
7 (4), 6-0, 6-2. He fell short of the 
quarterfinals, however, losing ta 
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Hopkins still vying for ALC crown Baseball rebounds 


with win vs. Devils 


Winterling racks up three hits, four RBIs 
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Junior midfielder Anne Crisafulli and the Jays are vying for aplayoff spot. 
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were outscored bya 5-2 margin the rest 
of the way en route toa15-8loss. 

The most difficult part of the loss to 
swallow for the Jays is the fact they gave 
up control of their own destiny. A win 
would have guaranteed the Jays their 
first-ever ALC championship and an 
NCAA tournamentberth. The Jays can 
still make their first-ever NCAA tour- 
nament appearance due to their im- 
pressive record thus far this season. 
However, ifthe Jayshope to capture the 
ALC title, they must win their season 
finale at Penn State and will need favor- 
able outcomes in some other remain- 
ing ALC matchups. 

“Tt was disappointing to lose a com- 
petitive conference game and also the 
opportunity to receive an automatic 
bid:to the NCAA tournament,” said 


sophomore goalkeeper Lauren 
Riddick. “But we're focused on our last 
regular season game against Penn State 
and the chance that we might secure an 
at-large bid into the tournament.” 

“Tt is unfortunate that we lost the 
game that was more important, being 
that Northwestern is undefeated in our 
conference. I’d have to say that we put 
a lot of our energy into Friday night’s 
game, and paid for it on Sunday,” said 
Cooper. “If we played Northwestern 
on Friday, we probably wouldhavebeat 
them 15-8, not the opposite.” 

Earlier in the week on Friday, 
Hopkins took on sixth-ranked Notre 
Dame. The Jays wasted no time open- 
ing up the scoring, as Putnam found 
the back of the Irish net 29 seconds into 
the game. The Irish answered with a 
goal of their own to knot the score at 1- 


1. Key then tallied an unassisted score, 
as they retook a lead that turned out to 
be short-lived. ND went on a 4-2 scor- 
ing run to take a 5-4 lead with over 12 
minutes to go in the half. The half con- 
cluded with the Jay and Irish swapping 
a pair of goals, as Notre Dame entered 
the half leading 7-6. 

Displaying their resiliency in thesec- 
ond half, the Jays opened up the period 
by scoring four straight goals on Notre 
Dame, including a tally from senior 
midfielder Heidi Pearce. The scoring 
barrage put Hopkins on top by a score 
of 10-7. The Irish responded with a 4-1 
run to even the score at 11. 

With the score tied at just over nine 
minutes remaining, senior attacker 
Marlena Wittelsberger received a feed 
from Key and buried it into the Notre 
Dame net to give the Jays a one-goal 
lead. The Irish answered back with a 
goal less than three minutes later. With 
just over three minutes to go, Mary Key 
scored an unassisted goal that proved 
to be the game winner for the Jays. 

Notre Dame got one more chance, 
though, as Hopkins was called fora foul 
with 43 seconds left. The foul gave the 
Irisha free position shot from the eight- 
meter. Riddick then stepped up for the 


Jays and stopped the shot to preserve 
the.lead and ensure a victory. 

Putnam led the offense, as she 
notched a career high four goals, along 


with Key, who tallied three scores ofher | 


own. While Riddick may have saved 
the game with a last minute stop, the 


entire defensive unit had a good night | 


as they forced the Irish to commit 15 
turnovers during the match. 

Inaddition to being a critical win for 
Hopkins, the Notre Dame game will 
also go down in the history of the pro- 
gram. With a ranking of sixth, Notre 
Dame becomes the highest ranked op- 
ponent Hopkins has defeated in its D- 
[history. 


“The Notre Dame game was a big | 


win for us because we came out against 
the number six team in the countryand 
played as a unified team to win the 
game,” said Riddick. “This win proves 


that when we step on the field deter- | 


mined we can beat any... team.” 
The Blue Jays travel to Penn State 
this Saturday to take on the Lady Lions 


in the season finale. After the game the | 
Jays must wait a week tolearntheirnext | 


destination, as the selection committee 
will announce the NCAA tournament 
invitations on May 9. 
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popped up against Red Hawk pitcher 
Alex Thompson to end the inning 
withoutaruncomingacross the plate. 

Stafford stayed in to pitch the 
bottom for the Blue Jays. After a 
walk, a sacrifice, and another walk 
put runners on first and second with 
one out, Stafford froze Montclair 
rightfielder Ethan Boyd for his only 
strikeout ofthe game. But Baccarella 
came up with the timely hit to finish 
off the Blue Jays, handing them their 
only defeat of the season. Stafford 
took the loss. After this week’s 1-1 
performance, the Jays are 34-1 over- 
all. 

Although Hopkins pitching con- 
tinued its streak of yielding fewer 
than four runs in a game, Blue Jay 
pitchers were clearly not perform- 
ing up to their usual lofty expecta- 
tions. 

Four pitchers combined to allow 
10 hits and five walks, which, 
coupled with two sixth-inning 
throwing errors by the third 
baseman, failed to keep Hopkins’ 
unbeaten streak alive ona day when 
Blue Jay bats were much quieter 
than usual. 

This loss was also disappointing 
because it came on the heels of a 
doubleheader in which Hopkins 
bats lit up Muhlenberg pitching. 


The Blue Jays outscored the Mules 
23-6 on the day, as Durgala’s home 
runand seven RBI allowed Hopkins 
to coast to a doubleheader sweep, 
11-4 and 12-2. 

The Blue Jays set the tone for the 
afternoon with an eight-run second 
inning of the first game. The second 
inning has repeatedly beena big one 
for Hopkins this year, as the Blue 
Jays have notched 50 of their 295 
total runs in the second frame this 
season. 

Junior starting pitcher Ryan 
McConnell and Righter took the 
wins in Allentown, Pa., elevating 
both their overall records to 5-0 this 
spring. 

Although the loss to Montclair 
marks the end of Hopkins’s unde- 
feated season, one regular season 
loss will hardly slow the team as 
they steam toward this weekend’s 
conference championships and, 
hopefully, the College World Se- 
ries. 

“33 games is quite a run,” said 
Cetta. “I’d rather lose in the regular 
season then in the regionals or the 
World Series.” 

Montclair, which was ranked No. 
30 coming into this week, also up- 
ended another top five opponent 
this past weekend in the form of 
Eastern Connecticut. 





voted best Indian restaurant 


by City Paper & Baltimore Sun 
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2101 Charles St. 


free pickup and dropoff of 
students from campus 


| rig Buffet $4 95 7 days/week 















The Johns Hopkins University 
Alumni Association 
_invites all seniors to dinner 


Sunday, May 2, 2004 
6:00 p.m. 


Homecoming Tent on the Lawn at Garlan 


Senior Class Photo 
6:00 p.m. 


at the Senior Class Dinner 


Be part of the only official 
photograph of the entire 
Class of 2004. The photo will 
be available for purchase at _ 
a later date. 

This event is sponsored by 


the Johns Hopkins University 
Alumni Association. 















CALENDAR 





SATURDAY 
M. Lax vs. Towson 3:00 p.m. 
Centennial Baseball Tourney TBA 
SUNDAY 
Centennial Baseball Tourney TBA 





BY NATHAN BATES 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


When no one knows who’s going 
to win, every moment of a game has 
the potential to be heroic or heart- 
breaking. 

That was certainly the case in the 

- Johns Hopkins men’s lacrosse team’s 


10-9 come-from-behind overtime vic- 


tory at Navy last Saturday. 

In the four-minute sudden death 
overtime, both teams had multiple op- 
portunities to clinch a victory, but nei- 
ther could capitalize until the final sec- 
onds. Hard-shooting senior attackman 
Conor Ford hoisted an uncharacteris- 
tically weak shot over the Navy’s Matt 
Russell’s shoulder that rolled in the bot- 
tom left corner of the cage with four 
seconds remaining in the first .over- 
time. 

“It was a really long overtime,” said 
junior defenseman Chris Watson. 
“Most teams seem to score in their first 
possessions but each team had several 
possessions Saturday. We really had to 
buckledown, communication was very 
important, and we got some big plays 
when we needed them. Kyle Harrison 
tookashotand wentthe other way with 
it, junior defenseman Tom Garvey 








riding Ian Dingman into the crease, 
and we cleared the ball. We knéw the 
offense would convert if we got them 
the ball.” 

With 48 seconds remaining in regu- 

lation, senior midfielder Kevin Boland 
connected with Ford, who shot low to 
high, beating Russell in the upper right 
corner to tie the game. 
"Harrison won the draw on the fol- 
lowing faceoff, and it was an all-out war 
for the groundball, with Navy coming 
up with it. The Midshipmen worked 
the ball behind the goal, and Dingman 
tried to muscle his way into the crease 
for a shot, but the Blue Jays defense was 
able to hold him off as time expired. 

Junior faceoff specialist Lou Braun 
won the challenge to begin overtime 
and, as he streaked down the field on 
the fast break, it looked like Hopkins 
would ride its momentum from the 
fourth quarter to victory. But Russell 
made a terrific save, denying junior 
attackman Kyle Barrie from the cusp of 
the crease. 

Hopkins backed up the shot, retain- 
ing possession. Junior midfielder Kyle 
Harrison brought the ball into play, 
and worked the ball around to senior 
attackman Conor Ford. Ford made a 
great feed to Barrie on the crease, but 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 
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DO YOU KNOW? 





The University of Miami broke its own record 
for players selected in the first round this 
past weekend when six Hurricanes went in 

as the first 32 picks of the 2004 NFL Draft. 
The highest Miami grad taken, safety Sean 
Taylor, went to the Redskins with the fifth 
pick, 





i Da RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NEWS-LETTER 
Junior faceoff specialist Lou Braun fights for a draw in the nip and tuck win over Navy this weekend in Annapolis. The Jays are still ranked No.-1. 


Barrie was stripped of the ballbya Navy 
defenseman. Navy cleared the ball to 
Graham Gill on a fast break, which re- 
sulted in a shot from just inside the 
restraining line that sailed just wide of 
the goal. Navy retained possession and 
controlled the ball forthenexttwo min- 
utes, but was unable to find the goal. 
With just under two minutes left in 


the period, Navy attackman’ Jan- 


Dingman ripped a low shot at the goal. 
Sophomore goalie Scott Smith made 
the save, but the ball popped out loose 
five yards in front of the crease. Senior 
long stick midfielder Corey Harned 
corralled the ground ball, and Hopkins 
called timeout with 1:50 remaining. 

Hopkins worked the ball around 
the perimeter, waiting for an opportu- 
nity. Junior Peter LeSueur fed Barrieon 
the crease, but Russell was once again 
there for the save. Russell and LeSueur 
battled for the ensuing loose ball, with 
LeSueur finally coming away with it. 
With Russell out of the crease, LeSueur 
charged to the goal, drawing Navy’s 
defensemen. He passed to junior 
midfielder Matt Rewkowski, whose 
shotwentwide. Hopkins backed up the 
shot with 30 seconds left to keep pos- 
session. 

Rewkowski started the ball for 


Hopkins behind the goal, passing to 
LeSueur on the left wing. LeSueur tried 
to push his way in towards the crease, 
but was stymied by Navy’s defense and 
forced to pass back to Rewkowski. 
Rewkowski cut around the crease on 
the right side, drawing a slide from the 
crease defenseman and threaded a pass 
through a double team a wide open 


‘Ford on the crease. 


The rest is history. 

“Ttwasa big game witha playoff-like 
atmosphere. I was thrilled to get the win 
and happy that our young guys got to 
experience such an intense situation,” 
said Watson. 

From the first faceoffto the last goal, 
both teams struggled with sloppy play 
and shoddy decision-making. 

Even senior attackman Conor 
Ford’s game-winning goallooked more 
like blooper reel material than high- 
light reel. 

“Tt must have bounced three times 
before it went in,” said Ford after the 
game. “It was a weak shot.” 

Multiple bounces wouldn’t nor- 
mally be all that strange, except that the 
shot came from the crease, less than 
two feet away from the goal. 

The Blue Jays have had little diffi- 
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W. Lax upsets Notre Dame, falls to N’Western 


BY ALLAN SOTO 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


This past week, the Hopkins 
women’s lacrosse team went on the 
road to play No. 11 Northwesternand 


é 


sixth-ranked University of Notre 
Dame. The Blue Jays earneda spliton 
the trip, defeating Notre Dame 13-12 
on Friday, but falling to Northwest- 
ern by a score of 15-8 on Sunday. 
Despite the split on their Midwest 


trip, the Jays maintained their num- 
ber nine ranking in the most recent 
IWLCA poll and currently boast an 
impressive 12-3 record on the sea- 
son. 

“T still feel that what we have ac- 


end, ei ig 
postseason oad ba: after’ the loss. 





complished prior to this past week- 
end shows that we still deserve to be 
top 10,” said sophomore attacker 
Natalie Cooper. “We are legit, and 
people haven’t even seen our best 
game yet.” 

On Sunday, the Jays took on the 
Northwestern Wildcatsina game that 
could have secured the American La- 
crosse Conference Championship 
and an automatic bid to the NCAA 
tournament. Northwestern wasted 
little time jumping in front of the Blue 
Jays, building a 7-2 lead with just un- 
der five minutes to go in the first half. 
Freshman attacker Mary Key and 
sophomore midfielder Kelley Putnam 
notched goals for the Jays, as Hopkins 
entered the half trailing 7-4. 

The Wildcats brought a defensive 
intensity unmatched by anyone the 
Jays, have faced this season. Their 
persistent pursuit of the ball and in- 
sistent double-teams caused the Jays 
to commit 21 turnovers over the span 
of the game. 

“Their defense was unexpected 
and we weren’t prepared for it, which 
tripped us up a little bit,” said Key. 

“However, I’m almost positive that 
we will be able tol handle that ifit ever 
comes up again.” 

Off two early second-half goals 
from Putnam, and sophomore 
midfielder Steph Janice, the Blue Jays 
were able to cut the Wildcat lead to 8- 


6 with over 20 minutes to play in the - 


game. Any chance ofa comeback was 
quickly quelled by Northwestern. The 


- Wildcats scored twice more, opening 


up a four-goal lead. The Jays were 
pple to notch two more goals, but 
y PNET perder Als» 


| BY JAMIE SPANGLER 
| THE JOHNS Hopkins NEWS-LETTER 


The Hopkins men’sand women’s 
| tennis teams finished the 2004 sea- 
son ona positive note with a strong 
showing at the Centennial Confer- 
ence Championships last weekend. 
The meet was held in Haverford, 
Pa. Three Hopkins tennis players 
advanced to the quarterfinals: fresh- 
man Priya Puri, junior Michelle 
Liang and senior Justin Chan. They 
all advanced to the second day of 
| competition in singles play. Sopho- 
| more Michael Kelly-Sell and senior 
Grant Roch also competed in the 
quarterfinals as a doubles team. 
The biggest surprise of the week- 
end was Puri’s performance, as she 
beat Franklin and Marshall’s Bar- 
bara Bee 7-6, 1-6, 6-3. Bee had de- 
feated Puri in two sets dufting-the 
| regular season. Purithen astounded 
second-seeded Gena Ross of 
Muhlenberg with a 1-6, 7-6 (5), 1-0 
(10-4) victory to advance to the 
quarterfinal round. Puri managed 
to pull offthe only upset of the quali- 


BY ZACH GOODMAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeEtTTER 


With one swing of the bat, the 
Johns Hopkins baseball team’s un; 
defeated streak came to an end this 
past Tuesday. With two outs in the 
bottom of the ninth, the Montclair 
State Red Hawks’ senior shortstop 
P.J. Baccarella hit a walk-off RBI 
single off of senior pitcher Sven 


ing the Blue Jays’ consecutive win 
streak at 33. 

But with the Centennial Confer- 
ence championships on the hori- 
zon, the still number-one-ranked 
Blic Jays have already refocused 
and gotten back on the winning 
track. In fact, the day after losing 
their undefeated season, the Blue 
Jays turned around and took a 
Wednesday afternoon game from 
Dickinson 8-4, making them the 
first team to ever go undefeated in 
the Centennial Conference. 

“Our record really hasn’t meant 
anything,” said junior centerfielder 
Paul Winterling. “The Conference 
tournament, regionals, and the Col- 
lege World Series: these are the 
games that count.” Winterling 
proved to bea catalyst with his bat, 
as he went three-for-four with four 
RBI and a stolen base, helping the 
team rebound from the loss in com- 
manding fashion. 

Coming off the lull of a Monday 
rainout against Dickinson, the Blue 
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Stafford to take the game 4-3, end- | 


Senior right! hander Russ Berger winds 
| over pickinne to vege en und 





Tennis finishes 7-4 


fying round. Puri was eliminated in 
the quarterfinals on Saturday witha 
loss to Melissa Sviatko from 
Dickinson in straight sets, 6-2, 6-2. 

Junior Michelle Liang joined Puri 
in the quarterfinal round. Liang was | 
seeded seventh and began Friday 
with a 6-3, 6-0 win over Bryn Mawr’s" 
Ianan Butio, and went on to defeat 
Dickinson’s Erica Tobias. However, 
Liang had to face No. 1 seeded 
Anjani Reddy of Swarthmore in the 
quarterfinals on Saturday. Reddy 
defeated Liang 6-0, 6-0. 

The final women’s singles player 
with a win at the Championships 
was sophomore Amanda 
Leese. Although unseeded in the 
tournament, she won her first match 
6-3, 6-1 against Bryn Mawr’s Bertina 
Hu. She was then eliminated in the 
round of 16 by fourth-seeded 
Caroline Celano of Swarthmore, 
who won in straight sets 6-0, 6-2. 
Liang teamed up with captain Cara 
Loeys in doubles play, but the two 
lost in the opening round by ascore 
of 8-1 to Lizzy 
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Baseball bested by 


Montclair in ninth 


Jays were not at their best in New 
Jersey against Montclair State. 
“We made too many mistakes 
on the base paths and didn’t get the 
situational hitting to win the game,” 
said senior leftfielder Craig Cetta. 
Cetta contributed with two hits and 
a stolen base, but was also caught 
stealing in a costly eighth inning 
where two Blue Jays were erased on 
the base paths. One run did come 


home, however, on a single by se-. 


nior shortstop Carl Ippolito, tying 
the score at 3-3. 

The score remained tied after ~ 
Stafford threw a scoreless bottom 
of the eighth after coming on in re- 
lief for senior pitcher Matt Righter. 
But the Blue Jays’ offensive struggles 
continued into the ninth, as they 
were still searching for the clutch 
hit to break the game open. Hopkins 
loaded the bases with one out for 
cleanup hitting junior first baseman 
Mike Durgala, but he and junior 
designated hitter Brian Morley both 
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The Jays win are 
finally ended at 33 


games,aschool — 
best. More on an 
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FEATURES, ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AND MORE! ° AprRIL 29, 2004. 





A WEEKLY SUMMARY OF 
Wuat’s Insipe Section B 


Already feeling nostalgic for 2003-2004's la- 
crosse games, BOE scandals, and campus 
crime scoops? Check out the Year in Review. 
Also learn about this year’s best and worst. « 
B2-B3 


__” FEATURES 


Bet you're sick of playing games with the one 
you are trying to hold.onto. But what about 
sex games? Check out what our sexpot has to 
say. Afterwards, you'll want to buff up with 
our fitness guru . If you fail at the sex scene in 
general, try experiencing 19th-century ro- 
manticism in D-level. *B4 








Read up on some of the changes to the Villa 
Spellman program and you could be enjoying 
a gelato in places other then Sweet Retreat. 
Still like the States? Check out a piece on bik- 
ing in Death Valley, California. If you'd rather 
break a sweat over wasabi, head on over to 
our review of Kawasaki, 

a quality Japanese restaurant «BS 






The hot kids on campus are only five pages 
away. Not into hotness? Enjoy reading about 
the philanthropic ones on the soccer team. ° 
B6 


ABE 


Witness Theatre is going out with a bang this 
year, and we'll be damned if we try and stop 
them. The arts are just too important around 
here. See what Michael Bloomberg had to say 
about just that at a recent speech. Also, a re- 
view of Spring Fair's Guster show. » B7 
























We were totally crushing on “Mean Girls” 
when we saw it this weekend. If you're run- 
~ ning out of schlock, go see “Man On Fire.” 
Be So BS 






In music, Blonde Redhead brought some hot 
~ art rock to the Ottobar, and Peabody was 
graced with Leon Fleisher last Saturday. Plus, 
~ New Vibrations by Wilco and Keb’ Mo’. « B9 


“PHOTO ESSAY 


pics of Spring Faire B12 











BY GINA CALLAHAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTeR 


Hopkins’ student yearbook has 
recorded some of the many changes 
that the University has experienced 
in its long history—physical changes 
to the Homewood campus, the com- 
ing and going of University Presi- 
dents, and the evolving makeup of 
the study body. 

The yearbook has also under- 
gone its own set of changes since its 
first edition was published in 1889. 
Inearly years it was called the Debu- 
tante, the Hopkins Medley, and the 
Hopkinsian, before students settled 
on the name Hullabaloo, after a 
popular school yell. Individual se- 
nior photos made their debut in 
1893, and more photographs were 
included as the cost of printing de- 
creased. | 

The yearbook, which had served 
as both a literary and journalistic 

outlet for students, shifted to be- 
come more of a general memento 


after the News-Letter’s was founded 


"jn 1896. Creative writing reappeared 
in the 1960s,though, and since that 
time, the book has been a combina- 
tion of both creative, visual, and 


informative content = 
Inmorerecentyears, the yearbook 
has encountered another change. 
While the 1999-2000 Hullabaloo won 
Press Asso- 


 bestofshowataNa 
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BY ROBBIE WHELAN 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Once a year in Baltimore, around 
this season, there is a race that takes 
its participants on an eight-hour trek 
over the concrete streets of down- 
town, into the salt waters of the Chesa- 
peake Bay, and through the treacher- 
ous mud and sand pits of Patterson 
Patk. The racers brave rain, cold, and 
the threat of sinking and drowning as 
they pilothuman-powered amphibi- 
ous vehicles through every terrain 
this city has to offer. Sounds kind of 
hard-core, right? Kind oflike the Iron 
Man? It is, except that the partici- 
pants in this race are conceptual art- 
ists, and most of them are dressed 
like elephants, or mice, or birds. Or 
cocktail shrimp. 

The Baltimore Kinetic Sculpture 
Race, now in its sixth year, is hosted 
by the American Visionary Arts Mu- 
seum (AVAM), an alternative mu- 
seum located on Key Highway, just 


ciation Conference in the fall of 2000, 
and the 272-page 2000-2001 edition 
boasted a staff list of approximately 
20 students, during the past two years 
the book has been assembled by only 
one student, currentsophomore Elise 
Lanio. 

“It’s a lot of work,” Lanio said, 
“but it gets done.” 

Lanio became involved with year- 
book production the summer before 
her freshman year at Hopkins when 
she and three other students, includ- 
ing two graduated seniors and year- 
book advisor and Assistant Dean of 


” Student Life Bill Smedick’s daughter, 


were hired part-time to complete the 
2001-2002 edition of Hullabaloo, a 
project that wasa total of four months 
overdue. 

The delay was due in part to the 
resignation of the yearbook editor in 
November of that school year due to 
illness, the dissolution of the year- 
book staff, and a lack of students in- 
terested in stepping up to produce 
the book. 


_ “The toughest part is getting vol- 


_unteers,” Smedick told the News-Let- 


ter in November 2002. “It just really 
depends from year to year.” 

Lanio, who will be leaving 
Hopkins next year to attend phar- 
macy school, has worked an average 
of 10 hours per week this year, pre- 
paring the yearbook’s approximately 
170 pages. The book is scheduled to 


wv 


across from the Inner Harbor. The 
building is dedicated to displaying 
“visionary,” or outsider art — artthat 
has been made by people without for- 
mal training, that comes from “the 
inner voices of the soul.” The cre- 
ators of visionary art range from farm- 
ers to mechanics to mental patients, 
prisoninmates, andeven chimpanzees. 

The race, which takes place this 
Saturday, May Ist, involves “wacky, 
imaginative, totally human powered 
works of art” that are made out of 
used bicycles, gears, and other ran- 
dom parts. Some of these “kinetic 
vehicles” or “kinetic sculptures” are 
simple and small, some enormous 
and complex. All of them must float 
on water and move over land. The 
pilots, or “Kinetinauts,” have one 
desire in mind: the “Mediocre 
Award,” which gives the team that 
finishes right in the middle of the 
pack a chance to compete in the Na- 
tional Kinetic Sculpture Race a few 
weeks from now in Arcata, California. 


be distributed to seniors over the 
summer so as to include spring 
events, particularly graduation. Inthe 
pasta separate spring supplement was 
produced. 

This edition of the Hullabaloo will 
include the standard senior section 
in color plus black and white pages 
showcasing sporting teams, campus 
events, and student groups. Josten’s 
Publishing Company will include its 
own concluding section describing 
world events, politics, and pop cul- 
ture. 

While she notes that the end of the 
year is particularly hectic for produc- 


’ tion, Lanio has enjoyed her experi- 


ence as yearbook editor. “At the end 
of the year, it all comes together,” she 
said. “It’s fun. It’s overwhelming 
when you're by yourself. But I don’t 
mind it” 

The yearbook is produced in a 
small office in the Mattin Center and 
laid-out using Adobe Page Maker. 
Lanio obtains and compiles photo- 
graphs for the book’s various sec- 
tions from sources including the Daily 
Jolt web site, the Recreation Center 
staff, student groups themselves, and 
Homewood Photography Services. 
“They cover so many events that you 
don’t even know about,” she said of 
the University’s photography divi- 
sion, — ¢ roe 

DaVor Photographers, acompany 
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Visionary artists race for th 


AVAM's 6th Annual Kinetic Sculpture Race pits artists a 
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The CooKoos, whose team has an ornithological theme, wiil pilot an enormous bird’s nest through the AVAM Race this Saturday. 


As the legend goes, Ferndale, CA, 
artist Hobart Brown held the first Ki- 
netic Sculpture race in 1969 to settle a 
friendly wager. He made his sculpture 
out ofhis son’s souped-up tricycle, and 
the tradition has carried on ever since. 
Racesare held all over the country. Bal- 
timore held its first race in 1999. 

Bradford Sweet, a 22-year-old 
graduate of Towson University, where 
he studied art, is getting revved up for 
his second-ever Kinetic Sculpture 
Race, this time leading his own four- 
person team, the CooKoos. Last year 
he competed as part of the 
Shrimptastic Team, which consisted 
of six Kinetinauts, pit crew members, 
and engineers, all dressed up like 
shrimp and maneuvering a 15-foot 
styrofoam shrimp sandwich through 
the course. “We were one of the last 
to finish,” he explains, but they 
weren't lucky enough to win the 
“Highly Prized Next-to-Last 
Award.” He did walk away with the 
best artist and pilot awards, which 
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was enough 
for him. 

This year 
Bradford and 
histhreeteam- 
mates, Teal 
Quinn, An- 
drew Brown, 
and Clark 
LeCompte, all 
Towson art 
students, will 
try to make a 
giant bird’s 
nest, piloted 
by two 
welded-to- 
getherbicycles 
andbuoyedby 
a styrofoam 
base, lurch its 
way to victory. 
The CooKoos, 
as they are 
called, willalso 
be dressed in 
enormous 
homemade 
birdcostumes. 
Sweet’sisfash- 
ioned out of 
scraps of cor- 
deli ruoky., 
LeCompte’s of 
vinyl stripped 
from the seat 
covers of old 
cars. 

The  ve- 
hicle, or the 
“CooKoomobile” 
as I suggested 
it be called, is 
made of 
swamp vines 
and ___ long- 
blade grass, plucked from behind 
Sweet’s house in Relay, MD, and 
Quinn’s grandmother’s farm, respec- 
tively. It seems that every step of the 
process in the Kinetic Sculpture race is 
obliged to be as ridiculous as the event 
itself: “We went all the way down to 
Pasadena [MD] and drove around ina 
golfcarton this bayside property, yank- 
ing up grass,” explains Sweet. 

They gottheir bird motiffrom team 
leader Sweet, who has, since he gradu- 
ated from Towson in January, started 
a business that crafts custom-built 
birdhouses that match the real houses 
of the people who own them. His ven- 
ture seems to have been somewhat 
successful, and there are various ex- 
amples and models available to check 
out on http://www.bradfordsweet.com. 
“My dad came up with the name 
“‘CooKoo,” Sweet tells me, “because he 
thinks we’re cuckoo for doing this.” 

On the inside are two rusty, sec- 
ond-hand bikes thathave been welded 
together just below the handlebars. 
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“T have nothing 


to declare except 
my genius.” 


—Oscar Wilde. 





ory of mediocrity 


in journeys over land, sea, & mud 


“Teal and I all the sudden became 
bike mechanics last week,” explains 
Sweet. Also included in their float isa 
six-foot sock puppet nightcrawler 
worm (thereare various sub-contests 
within the Race, including “best sock 
puppet”) and several large, papier- 
machet eggs, painted with with blue 
splotches. Sweet also explains that for 
someunknown reason, beforetherace, 
all contestants must have their feet 
cleaned and blessed. “It gets to a point 
where you don’t ask, you just do.” 

The CooKoos seem eager for Sat- 
urday. Sweet and Quinn willactas the 
pilots, pedaling the CooKoomobile 
from the inside, while Brown and 
LeCompte will be the pit crew, pull- 
ing their comrades through the mud, 
filling tires and, if need be, dragging 
the Kinetinauts to safety should their 
vehicle capsize. “There are so many 
vehicles that collapse and fall apart in 
the middle of the Race,” says Sweet, 
voicing the only worry I’ve heard all 
afternoon. 

“T just hope this thing doesn’t 
sink,” adds Brown. “We don’t even 
know if it floats yet.” 

When Lask the CooKoos what sets 
their vehicle apart from the others in 
the Race, their responses are assured. 

“Tt’saerodynamic,” says LeCompte. 

“Tt’s cuckoo,” Brown chimes in. 

Tradition also demands that each 
vehicle provide bribes for the judges. 
The CooKoos have plans for home- 
made “CooKoo Cookies” and souve- 
nir team flags. 

The team seems to realize the 
weight of the task, and nothing sways 
them from their goals for the compe- 
tition. “We get a lot of weird looks 
from the neighbors,” says Brown. 
“They probably think that we’re in- 
sane.” But when 1 ask how. they re- 
spond to such charges, their answer 
comes in stride: “Guilty as charged.” 

Aside from the entertainment 
value and general ridiculousness of 
the whole event, AVAM’s Kinetic 
Sculpture Race does serve a purpose 
in the Baltimore arts community, At 
heart, the event is meant to raise 
awareness among Baltimoreans that 
there is creative work being done by 
people who are not professional art- 
ists. Itis a call to arms for every “luna- 
tic genius who tinkers around in the 
garage or back yard”: Come and join 
your colleagues in the mad creative 
race that is the artist’s life! I think 
Bradford Sweet put it best while stand- 
ing with me outside his brother’s 
house in Relay. “We want people to 
know that ‘Hey, there are artists in 
Baltimore who will make a goofy 
sculpture, and float it in the bay, and 
through mudpits and sandpits, all for 
the sake of art.” 

That’s more than you can say for 
the Indy 500. 





The Hullabaloo has changed along with the University, but seniors aren’t sure that they like its current state. 
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NATHAN BATES/ NEWS-LETTER 


Seniors Bryan Eberle and Russ Berger along with the rest of the Blue Jays 
baseball team have enjoyed a particularly successful spring season. 


BY JON ZIMMER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins University is 
known for producing two types of 
graduates: doctors andlacrosse play- 
ers. Just as our undergraduate pro- 
gram has done its best to diversify 
and grow, so has our athletic pro- 
gram. Though Hopkinsis recognized 
most for its unparalleled lacrosse 
program, our athletic program is 
quietly and consistently building a 
reputation as one of the premier Di- 
vision III schools in the nation. 

This year is shaping up to be one 
of the most successful in school his- 
tory. Just take a look at some of the 
landmarkachievements of Hopkins’ 
D-III teams: 


FALL 


After getting off to a slow start, 
Field Hockey peaked at the end of 
the season, winning the Centennial 
Conference championship over 
Gettysburg. The Lady Jays advanced 
all the way to the regional semifinals, 
eventually falling to the College of 
New Jersey. To cap it all off, seven 
different players were honored as 
members of the 2003 NFHCA Divi- 
sion III National Academic Squad. 

For the second consecutive sea- 
son, the Blue Jay football team earned 


a share of the Centennial Confer- . 


ence title. After tying a team-best 
nine wins in 2002, Hopkins not only 
topped that mark witha 10-1 season, 
but also won its second straight 
ECAC regional playoff game. Junior 
safety Matt Campbell also became 
just the second First-Team All- 
American in schoolhistory, tying the 





team record for interceptions (eight). 

It was also a banner year for the 
men’s soccer team, which won 18 total 
games en route to an ECAC champi- 
onship win over McDaniel to close 
out the season. Senior forward Chad 
Tarabolous closed out his illustrious 
career with a spot on the NSCAA/ 
Adidas Scholar All-America First 
Team. 

Women’s soccer couldn’t manage 
to defend its Centennial title, falling to 
Gettysburg in the conference semis. 
But the Lady Jays had three First-Team 
All Centennial selections, tying 
Muhlenberg for the most players fea- 
tured on the first team. 

Volleyball (23-9 overall record) 
advanced all the way to the Centennial 
finals, only to fall to conference pow- 
erhouse Gettysburg. Junior setter 
Betsy Baydala set a new single-game 
record for assists, while climbing to 
third in that category in terms of ca- 
reer totals. ; 


WINTER 


Both swimming squads were 
among the nation’s best this year, with 
the men’s team coming in fifth overall 
_and the women finishing sixth at the 
NCAA Swimming & Diving Champi- 
onships. The Blue Jay men also fin- 
ished first out of 29 teams at the ECAC 
regional championships. Hopkins 
head coach George Kennedy was 
named the ECAC Men’s Swimming 
Coach of the Year. 

Women’s basketball made another 
NCAA tournament appearance, fin- 
ishing witha No. 13 ranking at season’s 
end. In December, the Lady Jays 
knocked off then top-ranked Wash- 
ington University (St. Louis), becom- 


ing the first team other than men’s lax 
to upend a number one team in their 
sport. Men’s basketball madearunat 
a conference title, but fell to No. 11 
Franklin & Marshall. Freshman for- 
ward Danny Nawrocki (13.5 points 
per game, 8.4 rebounds per game) 
was among the league’s best big men 
and figures to be a force under the 
boards for seasons to come. 

The wrestling team got off to a 
promising start, and fared well in the 
Centennial Conference champion- 
ship meet, coming in third. 


SPRING 


Men’s lax is, as always, a champion- 
ship contender this spring. Fresh offa 
10-9 overtime win over second- 
ranked Navy, the Jays are in the 
driver’s seat when it comes to playoff 
seeding. Runners up a year ago, 
Hopkins looks determined to bring 
home its first NCAA title in over a 
decade. 

The Hopkins baseball team is en- 
joying its best start in school history, 
earning a number one ranking in the 
national polls in the process. Under 
the tutelage of head coach Bob Babb, 
the Jays are currently 34-1 and have 


aspirations to return to the College 
World Series for the first time in over 
a decade. Two-sport standout Rob 
Morrison, also a defenseman on the 
soccer team, is hitting over .500 for 
the Jays, while junior Paul Winterling 
has pro scouts taking notice of his 
five-tool talent. 

This spring has also brought many 
new accomplishments for the ever- 


improving women’s lacrosse team, | 


which upset sixth-ranked Notre 


Dame this past weekend. Withsenior | 
midfielder Heidi Pearce and fresh- | 


man attacker Mary Key, the Jays have 
one of the most formidable one-two 
offensive punches in the country. 
All indicators point to Hopkins 
winning its first American Lacrosse 
Conference title this year, while 
earning an automatic bid to the 
NCAA playoffs for the first time 


since the Jays made the Division I | 


switch four years ago. 

A year ago, Hopkins finished 14th 
overallin the NACDA Director’s Cup 
Division III Standings, which rates 


overall program performance in Di- | 


vision III championships. Having 
been ranked in the top 30 for the last 
seven years, Hopkins figures to be 
another major playerin the Director’s 
Cup again this year. 








for Hopkins Blue Jays State of the Arts: 


Bigger and better 


BY ALEXANDRA FENWICK 
Tue JoHns Hopkins News-LETTER 


Hidden beneath its pristine white 
| labcoat, Hopkinshasavibrantartcom- 
munity that’s 
busy mucking 
around, getting 
its hands dirty, 
and_ generally 
causing aruckus. 
And now more 
than ever, artsare 





This academic year 
saw a lot of landmark 
events that emphasize 


introduced to the registrar’s offer- 
ings and the Homewood Art Work- 
shops celebrated their 30" anniver- ‘ 
sary marked by the first faculty art | 
show this campus has ever seen. 
Students have - 
contributed 
greatlytothebur- ~ 
geoning Hopkins * 
arts community + 
as well. More and 
more, the admis- 
sions committee ° 


breaking out of says it finds itself 
the hushed back- turning away 
ad and the progress that the valedictorians : 
bursting onto the : and perfect SAT 
daily ate of arts have made at this scores from 
campus life. : Hopkins cam- ° 
This aca- predominantly pus. The differ- + 
demic yearsawa ence has been 


lot of landmark 
events that em- 
phasize the 


progress that the school. 


research-oriented 


noticeable: today - 
Hopkins | stu- 

dents aren’t the ' 
awkward book- ° 





arts have made 
at this predomi- 
nantly research-oriented school. A 
music minor and drama minor were 





_ Historic Clash 











: RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NEWS-LETTER 
Junior attackman Peter LeSueur looks for an opening in the Maryland defense in the historic 100th 


meeting between the twoschools two weekends ago. The Jays won 14-10in front ofa standing-room only. 
crowd, maintaining their No. 1 ranking. Both teams sported throwback jerseys that were later auctioned 
off for charity after the game. The proceeds totaled almost $20,000. 














Hopkins students: We can care when it matters 


pathy is simply not the 

Hopkins standard after 

the events of 2003-2004. 

Hopkins students may 

be indifferent, but the 
winds are changing. Students are fi- 
nally learning from their mistakes. 
At points during the year, some 
things looked vaguely familiar: Stu- 
dent Council (StuCo) was restruc- 
tured, Student Activities Commis- 
sion (SAC) was broke, Board of 
Elections (BoE) was volatile, and 
we ran and ran and ran StuCo elec- 
tions again. 

Hopkins is a continual cycle of 
dramaand scandal, as fresh and time- 
less as each entering Freshman class. 
But as timeless as these controver- 
sies may have been, this school year 
has shown that things can change 
when they matter: Hopkins kids can 
learn. 

“Apathy” is not an innate quality 
of Hopkins students, but an in- 
grained laziness that comes after a 
self-fulfilling prophecy of lowered 

tions. } 

Not only has the senseless death 
of Christopher Elser shown us what 
matters, it’s helped disprove that 
Hopkins kids are apathetic. The 
community has rallied, first to grieve 
and remember Elser, and then to 
fundraise and support. In this time 
of crisis, the Hopkins community 
hasshown through. The community 
hasan invisible bond, and therefore, 
it has a hope. 

As the Commission on Under- 
graduate Education improvement 

"process continues, we can look for- 
ward to a number of measures that 
should help support this unseen sup- 
port group. A 
plain about their respective student 
groups, but it sure hurts when their 
finances are misappropriated. The 


om aie» + Prtiew. hy 


SAC has rallied from the “red zone” 


crisis and averted disaster for the up- 


coming year. The SAC has audited 
and re-examined its policies. They 
learned. 

‘No one cares about StuCo’ either, 
many may have said. But we saw one 
man, one freshman, overthrow the 
council. Like it or not, we saw some- 
one who did care about the workings 
of the Student Government. Why? 
Most ofthemembers of StuCo are still 
scratching their heads and looking to 
figure it out themselves. 

Perhaps the biggest mystery is 
why one student cared so much. 
Time will tell as to what this “de- 
mocratization” of our governing 
student body will hold for us. In the 
meantime, much of the student body 
is wondering what the StuCo is for. 
Regime change, in Iraqand on StuCo 


. leads to questions of legitimacy. 


Either way, one man named Jered 
Ede was enough to mobilize students 
to look at what StuCo does and hope 
to change it. Lesson #2 learned from 
the Ede overthrow: Hopkins students 
vote. 

Or, they can vote. Ede was able to 
mobilize enough freshmen and sopho- 
mores to chuck out the StuCo. The 
BoE had to respond in turn: they 
stepped up advertising for the spring 
StuCo officer elections, and gave an 
unprecedented turnout: 1,041 votes 
were received, amounting to a 35.1 
percent turnout among the three vot- 
ing classes. é, 

And then, In keeping with a long 
and glorious tradition of election mis- 
takes, many of them were notcounted, 
with the disqualification of candidates. 
And the campaign was run again. Af- 
ter years of BoE mishandling, we held 
our breath and the third round of elec- 
tions was held. 

The Class elections and second 
round of StuCo presidential elections 


were, notably flawless. The ushering 
in of new BoE co-Chair Mike Seibert 
has resulted in well-run and relatively 
prompt elections. 

The only complaint that one can 
hold against the BoE as of now is that 
one person didn’t vote. 

Finally, democracy in action! One 
vote does make a difference, and that 
single vote would’ve decided between 


FRANCESCA 


GuEsT COLUMN 


junior Soren Gandrud and sopho- 
more Hyder Syed, the two StuCo 
presidential candidates inahotly con- 
tested race, tied at 397 votes each. 
This isabeautiful dilemma, a dilemma 
not dissimilar to real presidential elec- 
tions, and a sign of progress. 

Whether Gandrud or Syed wins, 
all that matters is that it seems the 
BoE haslearned. We received endless 
emails and notifications. Students 
knew, shock of all shocks, ahead of 
time about elections. People who 
wanted to vote knew where and when 
and how. 

Although we are still without our 
promised BoE blimp, publicity is up, 
and the BoE has keptit up ata normal 
rate. Elections were run relatively 
normally, and even progression to- 
wards ‘normal’ is a grand progres- 
sion, 

While we can rue the students 
that disappoint, and slander, 


Hopkins is no better or worse than 


a microcosm of the real world. Life, 
most especially political life, is a 
magnet for stupidity and anger. 


_ StuCo candidates should expect the 


shocks of political reality. People 
will mudsling under the comfort- 
able anonymity of the Daily Jolt. 

It is not a standard Hopkins 
should set, but it happens. More- 
over, such infantile cowardice 
should not detract from the overall 
progression of the year: most of us, 
SAC, StuCo and the BoE included, 
are learning. 

However, with the progress of the 
year has come an indescribable grief. 
Christopher Elser’s death has left a 
dark hole in the lives of so many on 
campus, and will affect most all of us 
forever. In this grief, we have gath- 
ered and rallied. 

The Hopkins Greek community 
has raised thousands for Elser’s fam- 
ily in his memory. A scholarship may 
be started from the profits. With this 
loss comes a new hope. The effort 
made after Elser’s passing on behalf 
of the students far surpasses the stan- 
dards that would be set for an “apa- 
thetic” community. 

Hopkins students rally where it 
matters. This is the standard that 


’ we’ve set for 2004. The “apathy” that 


is said to pervade this campus is a 
continuous disappointment to the 
quality that Hopkins kids have set. 
Hopkins deserves more and should 
get more than expecting them to not 
care. 

With the breaking of ground for 
the Charles Commons, we’re now 
looking at the creation of a physical 
manifestation of the invisible 
Hopkins community. It comes and 
goes, but it’s there, and we’ve seen it 
peeking through; the 100th Mary- 
land/Hopkins lacrosse game, Michael 
Moore, Guster. 

Create good events, and Hopkins 
kids will come out of the cracks. BoE, 


StuCo, SAC: point out the mistakes, 


and most of them will be fixed. There 
is room for improvement on 


Homewood, and Hopkins is moving 
towards it. 

It may be hampered by those who 
live up to the low standards which 
have been set for them, as apathetic, 
immature and uninterested Hopkins 
students. For the rest of us, we are 
looking to change. 

With a new angle from the ad- 
ministration and a new set of re- 
sources with the Charles Village 
Project, Hopkins has the possibility 
to grow into a viable community, a 
true community supported by re- 
sources and infrastructure. 

Hopkins students deserve the 
best, and they want it. 
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Moore popular than expected 


worms focused : 
solely on making . 
the grade that they used to be. ‘hey 
are - dareI say it - well rounded. 

Take for example the recipients of 
this year’s annual Louis Sudler Prize for 
the Arts, awarded to a senior who has 
demonstrateda proficientextracurricu- ~ 
larinterest in the arts. Theawardscom- © 
mittee had such a’hard time choosing ~ 
that the honor was bestowed upon two 
seniors, one a premed majoring in East “ 
Asian studies and the other a Biomedi- ~ 
cal Engineering major. Inanotherarena - 
of academic prestige, a psychology = 
major and graduating Woodrow Wil- 
son Scholar spent her $10,000 not on “ 
researching synapses or frontal lobes * 
butonexploringher passion for graphic 
design. 

In other student arts news, a Hip- © 
Hop Society was formed, Trojka - a 
grad student run film series was re- 
vived, students who had never acted 
before produced a play in their free 
time, and it seemed like everywhere 
you looked there was a poster for a_ 
new dance group or cultural associa- * 
tion. And of course longtime student ‘ 
groupslike Witness Theatre, the But- * 
tered Niblets, and the student run © 
JHU Film Fest had terrific seasons. 

Not that they doit all alone. There | 
are a lot of great opportunities to be 
involved in the arts thanks to the 
Mattin Center facility and programs _ 
like the Mattin Art Munch which fea- | 
tures an arts speaker once a month, ' 
the Shriver Concert Series, the” 
Wednesday Noon Series, and the | 
Writing Seminars guest reading se- ” 
ries. And art is never far from our " 
fingertips with the Evergreen House , 
just down Charles St and the Balti- * 


. more Museum of Art right next door. 


Students wishing to get involved 
in the arts on campus and around 
Baltimore can pick up free copies of * 
local papers around campus, includ- 
ing the City Paper, and the Baltimore 
Sun, delivered daily to Wolman and * 
Terrace. Radar, a free new arts maga- . 
zine can be found at Eddie’s or http:/ * 
/www.radarreview.org. 
_ There are several mailing lists to 
join for weekly events calendars} 
around town, including the Mission 
Media mailing list at http:// 
www.missionmedia.net/space/, 
mailing.cfm, the Greater Baltimore 
Cultural Alliance list —_ at. 
www.baltimoreculture.org/, the Cre- 
ative Alliance mailing list at http://* 


_www.creativedlliance.org/, and the | 


Atomic Books list at http:// 
www.atomicbooks.com, 
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Board of Elections — 








Another troubled year 


BY RON DEMETER 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


The 2003-04 school year marked a 
tumultuous time for Hopkins Student 
Council (StuCo) election process. The 
year began witha promising start when 
freshman elections experienced a 
marked jump in turnout from years 
past, due to an online system of voting 
and better promotion. However, after 
its early successes, the electoral process 
and the Board of Elections (BoE) ran 
afoul. On Nov. 17 freshman Jered Ede 
submitted a referendum to alter the 
StuCo constitution. Anurgentelection 
was held and the referendum passed by 
a vote of 389-322. 

As a result of the change, the old 
StuCo constitution and its bylaws 
were deemed null and void and the 
three Representatives from every 
class were replaced with four sena- 
tors. StuCo could not operate until 
senatorial elections were held. Once 
senators were elected, bylaws could 
be drafted and StuCo could oper- 
ate. 

“We're essentially starting all 
Over again,” said senior Senator 
Lindsay Allen, “Weare coming into 
a busy time and we lost a lot of 
people who have the experience we 
need to be able to keep things run- 
ning as they should be.” 

The resulting election was held 
on short notice with many students 
complaining that the electoral pro- 
cess was rushed and not adequately 
promoted. Other students com- 
plained that there was not sufficient 
notice or time to gain candidacy in 
the elections. 

“T have had contact with one per- 
son that actually didn’t run because 
of the short amount of time,” said 
Ede. “Because he didn’t have time to 
go and get the votes.” 

The election resulted in 16 new 
senator positions in Student Council. 
Every class hada senator for the com- 
mittee on leadership appointment, 


tee what you've all been waiting for. 
e eighth annual News-Letter Best 

d Worst of Hopkins, of Baltimore 
bn of life in general. Enjoy. 


A Capella — 


Best: Octopodes. They're singing 
eir way to international renown.’ 
hanks for putting Hopkins arts on 

he map, dudes. _ 

Worst: Ketzev. Not the most 

musical of the musical groups. Maybe 
join Britney Spears. She lip syncs. 


Student Group 


Best: News-Letter. Wedon’tsleep. 
And we rock. Our editors put more 
time into this than anyone on StuCo. 
A big hats off to our staff. Oh, and 
erecuter,too. 













_ Worst: Any club sport. SAC fund- 
ing going down the drain. Has any- 


oneeverbeen 
Addition to Campus — 


"Best: Redesigned Levering Hall 
bby. Goodbye sketchy hanging tele- 


ice hockey match? 


















The classy new lobby is 


Hello coffee bar and real gas" 


In subsequent class elections, candi- 
dates had to run for a specific senator 
position. Previously, candidates would 
run for the representative position and 
after election committees would be de- 
termined. This situation greatly con- 
tributed to a number of uncontested 
spots in the last class election. 

The executive elections held in 
early March resulted in a public rela- 


tions, particularly the campaign for 


Crime Summary 


BY ERIC RIDGE 


| THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


While crime rates this year have 
fallen in the city of Baltimore, they 
have risen in the areas immediately 


| surrounding Homewood. Hopkins 


students have not been immune to 
this epidemic of crime; instead they 


| increasingly seem 
tions fiasco for the BoE. The elec- | 


| gets. 


executive president were marked by | 


numerous claims of negative cam- 
paigning and other campaign viola- 


| given rise to new 
| concerns about the 


tions. Executive president candidate | 


junior Soren Gandrud was disquali- | 
fied for negative campaigning and | 


then readmitted after going before a 


Board of Appeals. The numerous | 
complaints caused a delay in the re- | 


lease of the voting data. 

“There was no evidence of nega- 
tive campaigning except for [anony- 
mous postings] on the Daily Jolt’s 
[Internet forum],” Gandrud said. “I 
think that was a disgrace; people 
should notbe défamed. Ibelieve I was 


unfairly disqualified, and that dis- | 


qualification was overturned.” 

In the end, the BoE decided to 
redo the executive president elec- 
tion and the presidential election 
votes were tossed out. It was then 
pushed back to coincide with the 
class elections. In addition BoE co- 
Chair Rick Aseltine was asked to 
step down because of his matricula- 
tion as a student at the School of 
Professional Studies Business and 
Education. 

When the class elections com- 
menced in mid-April, there was a 
tie between executive president can- 
didates Gandrud and sophomore 
Hyder Syed. Both candidates re- 
ceived 397 votes each. As a result 
StuCo still does not have an execu- 
tive president for upcoming year. A 
special election will commence this 
weekend. 


| in the surrounding 


to be its major tar- 


The trend has 


safety of students 
and has culminated 
in a new effort by 
school administra- 
tors to bolster secu- 
rity on campus and 


| areas. 





The year began 
with a series of in- 
decent exposure 
incidents in which 


OED, SE ETRY A TE IE EEL 
Hopkins is in an urban 


environment, but in 
many ways,no matter 
where you are, it is an 
unfortunate fact of the 
society in which. we 
live that we have to be 


pened in mid-February, an interna- 
tional student was tricked by two 
con artists into withdrawing a large 
sum of money from his bank ac- 
count. The incident, called a “flim 
flam” or a highly professional scam, 
happened when the suspects claimed 
they wouldsharea substantial amount 
of money with the student, but only 
after the stu- 
dent provided 
them with 
money. Rose- 
mary told the 
News-Letter 
on Feb, 20 that 
after the stu- 
dent withdrew 
money and 
gave it the con 
artists, they 
disappeared. 
The incident 
raised eye- 
brows because 
such cases are 


rare. 
a man revealed . pltesmathe 
himself to people cognizant of our first case of this 
walking across : nature I’ve 
from campusonN. surroundings at all seen in a long 


Charles St. The first 


time,” Rose- 





two incidents oc- TIMES. mary told the 
curred within three News-Letter. 
weeks of each —UNIVERSITY “When I first 
other. At the time, SPOKESMAN, DENNIS heard about it, 
Hopkins Investiga- O’SHEA |! was 
tor Dennis Rose- 2 shocked.” 

mary told the On Feb. 28, 


News-Letter that indecent exposure 
incidents were rare and often isolated. 

“I couldn’t give you a clue as to 
why this has happened now. It could 
be someone released from an institu- 
tion. We haven’t had this in a while.” 
he said. 

But the majority of serious crimes 
have taken place during months, fur- 
ther raising concerns around Charles 
Village. 

In an unusual incident that hap- 


a dispute over a sandwich order at 
Royal Farms turned into amuchmore 
serious matter when one of the store’s 
employees stabbed a customer three 
times, sending the victim to the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Shock Trauma 
Center. 

The customer, a Towson Univer- 
sity student who lives with Hopkins 
students, suffered serious intestinal 
injuries. 

Thesuspect, Rodeny McClain, was 


apprehended by Baltimore City Po- 
lice force. Just three weeks ago, a 
Hopkins junior suffered minor inju- 
ries when a would-be robber con- 
fronted him near the Allston Apart- 
ment building on N. Charles St. 

The victim managed to punch his 
attacker, but he did suffer a cut on his 
arm when the attacker swung at him 
with a knife before fleeing the scene. 

In the weeks following these inci- 
dents, Hopkins began discussions 
with a national security consulting 
firm, IXp Corporation of Princeton, 
NJ. ; 
Then, ina event that received wide- 
spread attention, junior Christoper 


Crime rises in Hopkins community 


finance, authorization andlegislation. | 


Elser was stabbed to death while he 
was sleeping in a house just a few 
blocks from campus. 

In response, the administration 
held a town-hall meeting on Monday 
with students to discuss how to make 
the area safer. But while many say 
there is more that can be done, some 
people caution that security concerns 
are a part of everyday life. 

“Hopkins is in an urban environ- 
ment,” University spokesman Dennis 
O’Shea said last week. “But in many 
ways, no matter where you are, it is an 
unfortunate fact of the society in which 
we live that we have to be cognizant of 
our surroundings at all times.” 





Isabel blows in 


Janet Clemens stands next. to 









Shriver Hall after Hurricane Isabel hit Maryland. The 
Homewood campus was spared from major damage, but other 
areas in the city were greatly affected. 
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an uprooted tree in front of 








these teams had record seasons. Way. 
to go. 

Worst: Lacrosse losing to Vir- 
ginia. Big damper on golden dreams. 
But it’s not over yet. Virginia was 
eliminated from NCAA tournament 


consideration. 


Bathroom 


Best: Mattin Center. They maybe 
dark but they're super classy granite 
and steel, stark and modern. 

Worst: Gilman basement. The 
toilets are old. I think we'll just cross 
our legs. 


Coffee on Campus 


Best: Café Q. You'll be late to class 
just to stand in line and get coffee. 
Not to mention its nice having your 
friends serve you. 

Worst: Jazzman’s. Someone 


_ should tell them that it’s illegal to 
mis-market sludge as drip coffee. 


Library Figure 


Best: That hot chick. Could be 
anyone of them. It’s all about making 


_ our days a little bright in such a dark 


dark place. 
Worst: Sketchy grad students that 


"stare at everyone. Please stop. No se- 


Bees Pict HED: 





; CMe men R MSO ie der chicken, and get stabbed in the 


| Drinking Game 


Worst: Whimsy flamingos. Did 
anyone care? At least they’re better 
than flags. 


Baltimore Hood 
(you'd actually go to) 


Best: Mount Vernon. With its 
classy restaurants and artsy bars, this 
historic area is one of Baltimore’s 
most picturesque. 

Worst: Waverly. Wait, would you 
actually go there, other than to use 
the 7/11 or Blockbuster? 


Eric Ridge Catch Phrase 


‘Best: “?’mnot going tolie...” This 
precedes every honest opinion Eric 
will say. j 

Worst: “Here’s the deal...” This 
usually means that things are not 
looking good. 


Excuse for staying in 


Best: SARS. Yeah, keep that one at 
home with the crabs. 
Worst: “I havea test tomorrow.” 


_So do we. Come join the party. 


Convenience Store 


Best: UniMini. They know your 
name. Enough said, Just don’t eat the 
egg salad. 

Worst: Rofo. Where you can or- 


stomach, too. 


Drinking at deadline. Ever 
why some of our pages look 


wonder 
Drinking by yourself. 


1 


Library Level — 


here this late next year,” Teresa 
Matejovsky as Editor-in-Chief elect 
at 3:40 a.m. last year. You see, its 
funny because, we finished at 6:00 
a.m. last week. 

Worst: “Do you have any female 
condiments?”- Anonymous. This 
brings up imagery we do not want to 
think about. 


Illegal Activity: — 


Best: Underage drinking. It 
should just be legal. 

Worst: Stealing books from the 
library so that your classmates can’t 
do reading for their exams. If you’re 
that determined to do well, study, 
don’t steal. 


Monday night 
entertainment 


Best: Wings and Yeungs at PJs. 
Where we'd be if we could, but we 
can’t because... 

Worst: News-Letter editor’s 
meeting. Do you want to hear Ron 
and Teresa ramble for an hour? 


Lecture Hall 


Best: Hodson 110. High. tech 
screens and wireless internet make 
this the coolest room on campus. 

Worst: Mudd Hall, There’s noth- 
ing like drab 1970s décor and poor 
lighting to put you to sleep. 


Fashion Trend 


Best: Spanish style skirts. Those 
arehot. ra Bs 

Worst: Upturned polo shirt col- 
lars. Guys, you look ridiculous. Kind 


of like a cross between Count 


Chockula and Zach Morris. = 


grab. Anyone notice the dispropor- 
tionate number of JHUCR’s elected 
to StuCo after the referendum 
passed? 

Worst: News-Letter hates La- 
crosse. Are you kidding me? We 
have four or five of the team’s big- 
gest fans in the Gatehouse. 





Motion Picture 


Best: The Return of the King. We 
can’t argue with 11 Oscars and amaz- 
ing action sequences. It was just a tad 
too long. | 

Worst: The Passion. The movie 
we love to hate. 


Political Party 


Best: Democrats. Well most ofour 
staff claims to be staunch Democrats 
(Business staff not included.), so we 
had to put this. 

Worst: Republicans. Read last 
week’s horoscope, 
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Web 





| 

Worst: Earth and Planetary Sci- 
ences. Well we don’t know anyone 
taking this major. Some of the classes 
are known as “rocks for jocks,” but if 
you've ever taken one of them, you 
will learn that they are far from easy. 


Place to Work © 


Best: Cafe Q. Free coffee anytime 
you want. Socializing half the time. 
It’s worth it. 

Worst:Calvert Street athight. We 
do not have to explain this. 


Place to doit 


Best: Homewood Field. For bo- 
nus points, score a homerun on the 
“H.” The spotlight is on you. 

Worst: The Gatehouse. You have 
no idea how dirty it is here. However, 
the mice would enjoy the company. 


Post-Graduation 
Plans 


Best: Hanging around. There is 
nothing you would love more than 
-bumming around campus and trying 
tohiton freshmen at parties. 

Worst: Hanging around. It lets 
everyone know that you are still un- 
employed. 4 


Spring Fair Booth — 


Best: Funnel Cakes. Don’t let the 
name fool you, there are more things 
than just funnel cakeshere. Have you 
ever heard of a deep fried oreo? Nei- 
ther have I butit tastes great. 

Worst: Any ride. We’re in col- 
lege, those things are for kids, If we 
wanted to feel all dizzy and throw up 
then we'd just goto PJ's, nip 
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Gettin'some play, “The Cage’: D-Level’s finest secret 
spicing up old favs oe 


tall started with a bottle... ora 

closet. I actually think I am the 

only person who has never 

played Spin the Bottle or “Seven 

Minutes in Heaven.” I almost 
feel like I lost a part of my childhood. 
Now that we’re in college, the games 
only start once the bouncer at CVP 
yells, “You don’t gotta go home, but 
you can’t stay here!” 

I recently asked a friend about his 
early experience with closets, and he 
explained, “You wanted to give 
people an excuse to hook-up, so we 
figured if we just shoved them in a 
closet for long enough they’d get the 
point.” I feellike in college we’ve made 
things too complex — it’s time to go 
back to fun games when everyone 
getsaturnand we’reall playing by the 
same set of rules. 

To start with, almost anything can 
be turned into a 
game — you just 
havetochoose:isthis 
a two-player game, a 
three-playergameor 
maybe even a large 
group game? 

Most sex games, 
whether you re con- 
sidering the two- 
player role-playing 
or a group card 
game, are meant to 
be fun ways to lead 
uptoamainevent— 
it’s foreplay in a bet- 
ter form. The ques- 
tion is: how do you 
incorporate these 
into college life? 

Starting from the 
most basic, and the 
ones with the fewest props, are the 
ones that started it all —“Truth or 
Dare” and of course “Never Have I 
Ever...” These are pretty basic, and 
can be played whenever you have a 
group of people who are willing to 
make fools out of themselves. 








Most sex games, 
whether you're 
considering the two- 
player role-playing or a 
group card game, are 
meant to be fun ways 
to lead up to a main 
event — it’s foreplay in 
a better form. The 
question is: how do 
you incorporate these 
into college life? 





This can be out ata bar using poor 
unwitting strangers, or in someone’s 
‘room as the game and the night 
_ progress. A suggestion for either game 
is to make it a nightlong event. All 
games start off slowly, but events and 


people will trigger ideas, and make 


for some fun truths, dares and con- 
fessions come to light. 

The drawback to both of these 
games is creativity. Since they're do- 
it-yourself fun (no, not that type), 
you have to make sure everyone gets 
achance to makea dare as well as take 
dare. : 

Games are about fun, not rein- 
venting the wheel, so for other ideas 
to take a relatively PG night into at 
least a rating up, check out variations 
on Poker and Beirut, not to mention 





Le: 


JESS BEATON 
ORGASMIC 
CHEMISTRY 


glory, so be prepared — you can’t | 
grab fora cover-up like in strip poker. | 


It’s also a good way to distract the 
other team. Like all other games, this 





can lead to some interesting post- | 


game activities, so choose partners 
and location wisely. 


Finally, if you’re a fan of the old- | 


fashioned board games like I am, defi- 


nitely at least give Twister a try. Ver- | 
sion 1: Start offin your birthday suit | 
withalubedtwisterboardand go from | 


there. If not, Version 2: Start clothed 
and each time a player goes down 
they get a shot and shed a layer. The 
latter takes much longer, but by the 


end you're all in the same place, and | 


happier for it. This game actually 


going to be getting into some weird 
positions, and if everyone’s already 
paired off it’s a little less awkward. 

If these are 
enough warm-ups 
for you, oryouwant 
a slightly more per- 
sonal game, I would 


last three week’s ar- 


age, role-playing) 
to get your juices 
flowing. There’s 
always the fall 
back of picking a 
page in the Kama 
Sutra. 

By playing by a 
previously estab- 
lished set of rules, 
there are relatively 
few decisions to be 
made, and it can 
lead you to some 


choices you might not have made | 


on your own. Just by messing around 
we have a world of opportunity, 
which we just don’t take enough ad- 
vantage of. However you play, the 
rules you learned in kindergarten 
still apply: be fair and make sure 


_ everyone getsaturn — thelast thing 


you want to worry about is being 
selfish. Too generous is much less of 
a problem. 

Editors’ Note: In this weekly col- 
umn, Jess Beaton will discuss her own 
knowledge and answer sexual queries 
on any topic. The columnist is not a 
trained medical professional. If you 
seek professional medical advice, please 
consult your doctor. 


suggest reading the | 


ticles (food, bond- + 


FEATURES 


BY JESSICA YOUDIN 
THE JouNs Hopkins News-Lerrer 


The lowest floor of the Milton S. 
Eisenhower (MSE) Library, a quiet 
underground enclave known as D- 
Level, is a place for clandestine love 
affairs to some and a haven for in- 
tense study sessions for others. What 


| many students don’t knowis that it’s 
| also a holding ground for an expen- 








sive hidden treasure. 

Located across from the freight 
elevator is an alarm-controlled se- 
cret world only accessed by the Spe- 
cial Collections experts at the li- 
brary. 

This windowless room is home 
to thousands of the rarest books in 
the country, from medieval manu- 
scripts transcribed on vellum 


| (parched animal skin) to letters of 
works best with couples, since you're | 


correspondence received by 
Herbert Baxter Adams, the man 
who instituted the seminar method 
of instruction. 

Formally known as the “closed 
stack section,” most library employ- 
ees endearingly refer to this storage 
space as “the cage.” 

Previously, this rare book and 
manuscriptcollection waslocated on 
A-Level. The shelves that are located 
across from the A-Level offices used 
to contain all of the rare books. 

These shelves had a large chain 
link fence preventing curious stu- 
dents from wandering through the 
section. 

Once the collection grewin both 
size and content, it was thought 
best to move it into the depths of 
D-Level. The newer location has two 
entrances — one with two large 
wooden doors, and a single-door 
exit. Still, the collection’s exact loca- 
tion is not obvious. 

“We didn’t want to promote cu- 
riosity, and lead students to believe 
weird things are back there,” said 
James Stimpert, an archivist at MSE. 

That doesn’t mean, however, that 
students are forbidden from viewing 
the books. Students can search the 
contents of the collection on th 
onlinecatalogue. 

If interested, they can go to the 
Special Collections office on A-Level 
and request to see an item. The li- 
brarian then retrieves the item and 
students must read it in the office. 

“Much of the collection is valu- 
able financially, but also scholarly 
for research use,” said Dr. John 
Buchtel, Curator of Rare Books at 
MSE. “There are some great term 


papers in that collec- 
tion.” 

These sources 
provide students 
with tons of interest- 
ing and useful infor- 
mation. If you are 
studying 19th-cen- 
tury history, for ex- 
ample, you can di- 
rectly access the 
American Anti-Sla- 
very Society’s pro- 
slavery compact 
published in 1856. 

Ifthat doesn’t suit 
your needs, you also 
have the opportunity 
to search through the 
entire Berney Collec- 
tion of Anti-Slavery 
packets. 

If you are a writ- 
ing seminars or the- 


atre major, the col-  |f svorttim- 4 on heopt ) 
lection contains don pF a4 ss be PEE ERs la uF 
shelves of German, kyne em ad onfa ptr Malfa- ph Spa nanse 
French, British and py8an-7 pase lamp hee ambe seapia quana - f Poors ‘ee 


American literature in 
addition to Lord 
Byron’s entire works 
and poetry. 

If you are taking 
economics, the MSE 
houses the Hutzler 


Collection, containing ; ob Ae 
over fifty editions of || ¥ Feokne.“4 micelne dal tnt hepel pon tedde-} pa he ; OD 
Adam Smith’s Wealth | — ; } 7 J vchtcD ( punk: & ny 


of Nations, in addition 
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toletters byJohn Stuart 
Mill. 

Still not satisfied? 
The collection also has 
an entire magazine 
section. Magazines such as The Dial, 
Universal Magazine and Godey’s 
Lady’s Book provide an antiquated 
Cosmopolitan for the avid magazine 
reader. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book provides any- 
thing from the philosophy of shopping 
to a detailed article on the embroidery 
of petticoats. 

Forthose interested in music, there 
are entire rows of shelves that hold the 
Levy Collectionof Music. 

‘These song sheetsare complete with 
lithographic covers and represent the 
sentimentat the time they were written. 
One song called “The Log Cabin Song” 
specifies on the cover that is was “re- 
spectfully dedicated to the Whig Party.” 

There is also a photography collec- 
tionwith over 14,000images of Hopkins, 
people, places, and events. 

“The cage” also shelves encyclope- 
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dia collections from the 1800s, with 
information containing facts such as 
the step-by-step process of making pa- 
per. 

Anotherimportantaspectofthe col- 
lection is the amount of first editions 
accumulated, including the original 
copy of Marianne Moore’s Tell me, Tell 
me. 

“We are collecting first editions of 
writing seminars majors before they 
became famous and expensive,” said 
Doce . 

Many of the documents in the col- 
lectionare annotated. Thereisasmaller 
room off to the side of the room that 
providesstudentsand professorsa place 
to sit and analyze these documents. 

According to Buchtel, there isa new 
branchofstudy called “History ofRead- 
ing. 

Experts in this field figure out how 








COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.BODLEY.OX.AC.UK 
This vault on D-Level of the MSE library has thousands of rare ancient manuscripts. 


people interpret these types of anti- 
quated documents. 

Sometimes students not only ana- 
lyze these ancient texts, but also find 
them upstairs on one of the shelves. 
Often there are hidden treasure stored 
in between the books on other levels. 

“A few days ago, someone brought 
me a pamphlet from 1710,” said 
Buchtel. 

Many of the books come from rare 
book dealers, old trustees ofthe univer- 
sity or donations made to the univer- 
sity by wealthy scholars. 

“The collection is constantly grow- 
ing and acquiring new material,” said 
Stimpert. 

TheSpecial Collections Officeisopen 
Monday though Friday from 8:30 a.m.- 
5p.m.and Thursday until 8 p.m. Allyou 
need is to present a J-card and you can 
have access to the entire collection. 
































and never finish it. I truly 


seivanr hae hr 
e- | testing how deep the wateri 
| inmytraining,I’veconsulted 


Getting out of the Beer Garden and onto the track _ 


ere it is again — that fa- 
miliar feeling that no- 
toriously finds its way 
back to most JHU stu- 
dentsat this time of year. 
I, of course, am no exception. Spring 
Fair comes around; | eat like a slob and 
drink anything I can get my hands on. 
Then on Sunday, during my weekend 
hangover, I sit around and re-evalu- 
ate my life. Yes, it’s socially the best 
weekend at Hopkins, you’re only in 
college once, and can you say “Beer 
Garden”? But even after all of these 
justifications, I still feel guilty about 
completely destroying my body in 
every possible way. After some mod- 
erate vomiting and some half-naked 
posing in the mir- 
ror, I am shocked 
and disgusted at 
what my body has 
become over the 
past semester, at 
midterm time, 
spring break, and 
now Spring Fair. I 
askmyself:“Dolre- : 
ally want to live like this?” 
Along with being at anall-timelow 
in my physical fitness, today sparked 


~ MARCUS 
GONCALVES 
_ Bopy By Marcus 


the most incredible rush of motiva- ° 


| tiontoliftharderand start the dreaded 


cardiovascular routine for the quickly 
approaching summer. Thisis the year 
to step it up a notch. I am not going to 
lie — my motivation to do cardio has 
al been my weakest quality. To 
pes my lack of respect for the sta- 
tionary bike and indoor track, I have 
decided to start a jogging routine and 
train for a 10K (about 6.2 miles) race 
two months from now. I know mil- 
lions of people start a jogging routine 
peop. ) OY ties ome 

main reason for this turnoff is that, 
starting to jog, most of us 

1out first 
. Toassist 





‘in which I classify 


myself). 

A friend of mine who has experi- 
ence in the running field (i.e., mara- 
thons and the like) referred me to 
CoolRunning and their program. He 
said this particular program would 
“transform your body intoa machine 
that can pump out three miles a 
day...easy.” 

Having an actual cardio or jog- 
ging plan to follow sounded very ap- 
pealing. So let the race begin! 
CoolRunning recommends that be- 
ginners start with a three-days-per- 
week routine in which the majority 
of the first three to four weeks con- 
sists mainly of walking for acertain 
amount of time or distance, and 

slowly incorpo- 
rating jogging 
during the walk. I 
have been doing 
some cardiovas- 
cular exercise, 
and_ therefore 
hold myself in 
slightly better 
shape than the 
average couch potato, so starting 
off on week five of nine suited me 
best. You should do the same — 
find that week that you fall under. 

The article published with the 
workout says, “It’s easy to get im- 
patient, and you may feel tempted 
to skip ahead in the program, but 
hold yourself back. Don’t try to do 


the program too strenuous, stretch it 
outandrepeatweeksifneededandmove 
ahead only when you feel ready. The 
daily program should take about 20-30 
minutes. Try tospaceoutthethreework- 
outs throughout the week so you don’t 
gettoo sick oftherunning. I suggestyou 
run on your off-day of lifting around 
mid week, on Sunday morning to get 
yourself ready for a full day of home- 
work, and then one other day, either 
Thursday or Friday, whichever youpre- 
fer. The workout from http:// 
www.coolrunning.com/engine/2/2_3/ 
181.shtml has been duplicated below. 
Try it out; you'll have a six-pack in no 
time. 

Week 1: Brisk five-minute warmup 
walk. Then alternate 60 seconds of 





more, even if you feel you can.” 


Although this is good general ad- 
vice to follow, it’s alittle extreme. I 
would recommend skipping the 
walking if you know youarein good 
physical condition, meaning you 
can play a game or two of basket- 
ball without collapsing. If you are 
unsure of yout cardiovascular con- 
dition, consult your physician, and 


_keep the first few weeks of walking. 
_ Week Five has fully incorpo- 
rated jogging into the three-day-a-_ 
Se Ra om and seems like a — 
_ good starting point for athletic — 
—non-joggers. As advised by http:// 
_www.coolrunning.com, if you find — 
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jogging and 90 seconds of walking for 
a total of 20 minutes 

Week 2: Brisk five-minute 
warmup walk. Then alternate 90 sec- 
onds of jogging and two minutes of 
walking for a total of 20 minutes 

Week 3: Brisk five minute warmup 
walk, then do two repetitions of the 
following: 

- jog 200 yards (or 90 seconds) 

- walk 200 yards (or 90 seconds) 

~ jog 400 yards (or three minutes) 

- walk 400 yards (or three min- 
utes) 

Week 4: Brisk five-minute 
warmup walk, then: 

- jog 1/4 mile (or three minutes) 

- walk 1/8 mile (or 90 seconds) 

- jog 1/2 mile (or 5 minutes) 


Beginners get discouraged with ajogging routine beca 
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Week 5: Brisk five-minute 
warmup walk, then: 

- jog 3/4 mile (or 8 minutes) 

- walk 1/2 mile (or 5 minutes) 

- jog 3/4 mile (or 8 minutes) 

Week 6: Brisk five-minute 
warmup walk, then: 

- jog 1 mile (or 10 nainutes) 

- walk 1/4 mile (or 3 minutes) 

-jog1mile(or10 minutes) : 

Week 7: Brisk five-minute 
warmup walk, then jog 2.5 miles (or 
25 minutes) | i ' 

Week 8: Brisk five-minute 
warmup walk, then jog 2.75 miles (or 
28 minutes) i 

Week 9: Brisk five-minute 
warmup walk, then job 3 miles (or 30 
minutes) _ 
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COURTESY OF JDRF 





Hopkins students will join other riders in hopes of fighting diabetes. 


BY REBEKAH LIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Freshman Andrea Christman 
knows that some causes are close 
to the heart, and require personal 
action. This coming October, An- 
drea, along with fellow Hopkins 
students Sam Olesky and Kristian 
Sekse, will be traveling to Death 
Valley, Calif., to help raise money 
for the Juvenile Diabetes Research 
Foundation. 

The trip involves participation 
in a bike ride — 105 miles through 
tortuous Death Valley, all in one 
day. All riders must raise $3,400 in 
fundraising in order to participate 
in the ride, of which 85 cents of 
every dollar goes to research. 

“105 miles is difficult on this 
course,” said Christman. “It’s 52.5 
miles out and then back, but the 
last few miles are a big incline. It’s 
especially tough with the heat,” said 
Andrea, who did the ride in 2002 
with her father, and who was diag- 
nosed with Juvenile Diabetes at age 
eight. 

_ “I’ve been very involved with 
JDRF, and this was just another way 
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Yearbook production a solo effort 


‘ CONTINUED FROM Pace B1 
‘in Pennsylvania, spent two full 
_weeks on campus over the course 
_ of this school year, taking senior 
'. photos in the Rec. Center. Lanio 
- made fliers, sent e-mails to seniors, 
“and mailed order forms home to 
_ their parents in hopes of publiciz- 
_ ing the yearbook and encouraging 
students to be photographed in 
_ order to be included in it. About 
- 500 seniors did so — about half the 
_graduating class — in what Lanio 
_ considers a “pretty good turnout.” 
Senior Ariane Lewis, who has 
- not seen past editions of the year- 
- book, was among the seniors pho- 


_ tographed. She considers it sad that 


_ only half of her classmates will be 
_ in the book if she chooses to buy it. 


H “The people who didn’t get their — 


pictures taken were probably just 
_ lazy,” she notes — but admits that 


~ het 4 hey 
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to be,” she said. 

As for Olesky and Sekse, neither 
had heard of the ride before they met 
Christman. All three are members of 
the track team here, and one day 
Christman approached Olesky and 


105 miles is difficult on 
this course. It’s 52.5 
miles out and then 
back, but the last few 
miles are a big incline. 
It's especially tough 


with the heat. 


—FRESHMAN ANDREA 
CHRISTMAN 





Sekse with the idea of joining her on 
the ride next year. 

For Sekse, this ride was just what he 
was looking for. “I was going to do the 
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she has yet to order a copy of this 
year’s Hullabaloo for the same rea- 
son. 

Lewis does suggest, however, that 
the methods used to publicize the 
yeatbook might have affected stu- 
dents’ enthusiasm about the book. 
Because order forms were sent home 
to parents and not to students di- 
rectly, many may not have been in- 
formed about the process. “I think if 


' you asked a lot of people,” she said, 


“they wouldn’t even know it was for 
sale yet.” 

According to Lanio, about 300 
yearbook orders have been received 
so far and additional order forms are 
available in Levering. This year’s edi- 
tion of Hullabaloo costs $60. 

Senior Bethany Morehouse was 
not photographed, nor will she be 

purchasing a yearbook. “I'd rather 
have my own memories from per- 


¥ 


a variety of what I wanted to see, but 


efforts to build up the yearbook staff 


Hopkins 4K, but I don’t have the | 
time,” he said. Instead, this ride will 
take four days. The three will fly into 
Las Vegas on the night of Thursday 
Oct. 21, in time for the ride on Satur- 
day, Oct. 23. 

The $3,400 in fundraising also cov- 
ers travel and lodging expenses. The 
three are raising the money througha 
letter campaign to people they know, 
trying to get sponsors. They are also 
appealing to their home communi- 
ties, to businesses like bike and run- 
ning shops, as well as churches or 
temples. “We’re just trying to get as 
much publicity as possible,” said 
Olesky. 

Despite the difficulty of the 
course, not everyone will be trained 
athletes like Christman, Olesky and 
Sekse. “It takes people anywhere 
from five to 12 hours to finish the 
race,” said Christman. Also, there 
are earlier turn around points than 
the halfway point at 52.5 miles, so 
anyone interested in the cause is 
welcome. 

Christman, a resident of Ohio, 
trained for her first ride in 2002 at 
home. “In Cleveland, we actually had 
a coach for the group, and he really 
worked with people,” she said. “They 
all made it.” 

While there is no group to train 
with here, the three are excited to | 
work hard this summer to prepare | 
for the ride in the fall. 

“In Cleveland, there are always a 
huge number of people. It depends | 
on the local Diabetes office and how | 
strong it is,” said Christman. Since | 
the Baltimore officeis notverystrong, | 
the three hope that next year they can | 
recruit a larger number of Hopkins 
students for the ride. 

Riding with Christman, Olesky | 
and Sekse will be Christman’s dad, | 
who also rode this year, as well as a | 
friend of Sekse. The team of riders | 
has high hopes for itself. 

“Between my dad and I, we’re | 
trying to reach $10,000 in 
fundraising,” said Christman. Over- 
all, the ride makes well over a mil- | 
lion, [and] most people [ridding] 
either know someone with Diabe- 
tes or are diabetic themselves. It’s 
really a cause that’s close to their 
hearts.” 

If you would like to sponsor the 
riders this year or find out more about 
participating in the future, you can 
either contact Christman at 
andrea9488@msn.com, or find more 
information on the JDRF Website, at 
http://ride.jdrf.org. 
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URTESY OF JDRF 


Tackling Death Valley will be hard for students, but the good cause will encourage them to beat the heat. 


é 
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sonal experiences,” she said. She has 
viewed past editions of the book and 
is disappointed with the quality of the 
publication. “I don’t know anyone 
who’s getting‘one,” she said. “I don’t 
think its representative of the under- 
graduate experience. Maybe if it had 


I think it’s pretty slim.” 
Lanio notes that there have been 


and certainly feels that the yearbook 
is an important part of a Hopkins 
experience. “It will hold things you 





don’t necessarily remember,” she | 
said. 

With Lanio’s departure from the 
University, it will be up to other stu- 


dents to reform the organization. “I 


guess people don’t think about it,” 
she said. “I know a lot of people did it 
inhigh school. Whoever wants to take 
the ball can go with it.” 





Lee 








BY SUZANNE NIZZA 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Thanks to a staple study abroad 
program, each year a number of 
Hopkins students have the chance to 
study in beautiful Florence, Italy. And 


| due to several recent changes in the 


Villa Spelman undergraduate pro- 
gram, this option is becoming increas- 
ingly popular. 

Hopkins’ Center for Italian Stud- 
ies was established during the 1970s 
by Mr. and Mrs. Timothy Spelman, 
who wanted Hopkins to use their 
home asa center for the study of Ital- 
ian culture, history and art. In 1985, 
the center was dedicated to the 
memory of Charles S. Singleton, who 


| had been a long-time professor of 


Italian literature at Hopkins. The 


| Singleton Center’s goalis to promote 
| research and teaching in all areas of 





~~ FILE PHOTO 
Hopkins students can study in the “jewel of the Italian Renaissance.” 


Italian and European culture. The 
Center is located in Florence, the capi- 
tal of Tuscany and the “jewel of the 
Italian Renaissance.” 

Both graduate and undergradu- 
ate students have the opportunity to 
study at the Villa Spelman. In the fall, 
the Villa holds a Social Theory and 
Historical Inquiry seminar, where 
grad students can research topics in 
history and the social sciences. In the 
spring, the Villa holds a Seminar in 
Italian Studies, during which grad stu- 
dents research their Ph.D. disserta- 
tions and attend presentations by 
noted speakers. Grad students will 
also have the opportunity to present 
their own work during the seminar. 

Currently, the undergraduate pro- 
gram isundergoingsome changesand 
expansion. In the past, 10 spaces were 
available for undergraduate Hopkins 
students. Previously, demand for 


Kawasaki: Japanese 


food worth the search 


Ithough it’s in the heart 

of Mt. Vernon on 

Charles St., youmay find 

that it’s somewhat diffi- 

ult to locate Kawasaki, 

one of Baltimore’s best Japanese res- 
taurants. 

Although the windows are nois- 
ily decorated with Oriental lights 
and “Japanese Restaurant” in large, 
red capital letters, the real name of 
the establishment requires a much 
keener eye — it’s printed in much 
smaller, white letters, near the out- 
side menu. 

The interior of the restaurant is 
half-American steak house, half- 
sushi bar — although I’m not quite 
sure it was intended that way. 

Kawasaki features many tradi- 
tional touches, such as a full sushi 
bar with four 
chefs and an 
option of tra- 
ditional Japa- 
nese-style 
seating (no 
chairs and a 
lowered 
table), yet the proprietors clearly 
couldn’t resist lining their wall with 
their accolades. One wall is filled 
with tacky promo photographs of 
celebrities, and the other wall is 
similarly decorated with awards 
from local publications. 

One interesting touch offered at 
Kawasaki is the option of personal 
chopsticks forregular customers. The 
walls in the back of the restaurant are 
lined with glass cabinets that are filled 
with individual chopstick cases bear- 
ing the names of such patrons. For a 
small fee, the restaurant offers this 
option of non-wooden, personal 
chopsticks for any customer who 
plans on returning. 


Most of the menu at Kawasakiis | | 


comprised of a variety of types of 
sushi. There are over a dozen cre- 
ative and original maki rolls to 
choose from, as well as the standard 
fare of plain fish and vegetable rolls. 

There are a variety of appetizers 
as well, including dumplings, soups, 
andalight, not-too-greasy tempura 
platter. The miso soup was well pre- 
pared, but the edamame (boiled 
soybeans in the pod) was a little 
heavy on the salt. 

Next, my party tried anumber of 


_maki rolls, including the Baltimore 


Roll, with plenty of jumbo lump 

crabmeat (not the imitation stuff) 

and avocado and the Shrimp 
w 
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Tempura Roll. One interesting 
choice is the Tiger’s Eye Roll, a rice- 
less roll consisting of cooked salmon 
and scallions stuffed into a roll of 
squid and wrapped in seaweed. 

Although the Tiger’s Eye is ex- 
quisitely prepared (the thin slices ac- 
tually do look like eyes), the rather 
small size left my stomach unexpect- 
edly empty considering the $9 price 
tag. 

As with many sushi restaurants, 
there are also larger dinners that in- 
clude a salmon roll and nine or 12 
pieces of nigiri. In addition, there’s 
also the sushi boat, which runs about 
$50 or $80. Our only qualm was that 
therolls were notwrapped very tightly 
and some pieces fell apart before they 
got to our mouths. 

Although this restaurant is known 
for its sushi, I didn’t 
consider it a 
standoutin terms of 
quality. 

There are other 
dishes, however, 
that make the trip 
to Mt. Vernon 
worthwhile. 

The house salad, for example, a 
standard mix of romaine lettuce, 
purple cabbage and tomatoes, comes 
with delicious, light dressing made of 
soy sauce, vinegar and sesame seed 
oil that left me dipping every veg- 
etable untilit was drenched. = 

While the menu doesn’t include 
many entrée choices, what’s there is 








excellent. The teriyaki chicken is de- 
licious, but what really takes the cake - 


is the teriyaki beef — a filet so tender 
it almost melts in your mouth, with a 


sauce that is tangy but not too over- — 


powering. 
Despite its few shortcomings, 


- Kawasaki is an excellent choice for 


sushi and particularly for other 
Japanese fare. Regardless of what 


you order, you can be sure that it’s. 


prepared fresh and with an artful 
touch, 


f 





and food at Hopkins, 


‘meal plan fees 


are for charity Italy: A popular study abroad spot 
Death Valley 


_ Changes to Spelman program make it accessible to more students 


PRR 
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spaces was low enough so that most, 
if not all, qualified applicants were 
accepted. However, for the recent fall 
2004 semester, application numbers 
jumped to 19 applicants, for 12 spots. 
Mary McDonough, the administra- 
tive secretary for the Villa Spelman 
program, said that she hopes to ex- 
pand the program to 12 spots again 
for the spring semester, and possibly 
one or two more spots in future se- 
mesters. Moreover, because the pro- 
gram is for only one semester, and 
both juniors and seniors are eligible, 
even those who were turned away for 
the fall semester will have future op- 
portunities to apply. 

While abroad, Hopkins under- 
graduates live with host families in 
the area and take classes at the Villa 
Spelman. Also, a Hopkins professor 
accompanies the undergrads and 
stays in the Villa for the semester, 
allowing students the opportunity to 
build a close relationship with the 
professor. 

“We like that the students get the 
chance to get to know their profes- 
sor,” said McDonough, something 
that there is usually little time for on 
the Homewood campus. 

Another change in the program is 
the addition of a few new classes. To 
fulfill the 17 credits participants on 
the trip will be able to take, there is an 
intensive Italian instruction class, 
worth 8 credits, a 3-credit class on the 
artistic history of Florence from the 
13th to the 16th centuries, and a 3- 
credit seminar taught by the profes- 
sor staying in the Villa. 

Additionally, a new modern his- 
tory class will be offered for 3 credits. 
In the fall it will be on European his- 
tory, andin the spring, it will focus on 
Italian history. McDonough at- 
tributes part of the program’s new 
popularity to these newly-added 
classes. 

“We asked students and the aca- 
demic advisors, and tried to see what 
undergraduates needed,” 





We have a lot of IR 


| students that want to 


have different 
experiences and want 
to go abroad to 
different places...now 
we'll have something 
that | think is good for 


anyone to know. © 


—PROGRAM SECRETARY 
MARY MCDONOUGH 





McDonough said. “We have a lot of 
IR students that want to have differ- 
ent experiences and want to go abroad 
to different places ... now we'll have 


- something that I think is good for 


anyone to know.” 

The new curriculum will have a 
broader appeal, and will potentially fit 
better in students’ schedules, making 
going abroad more of a possibility. 

In the past, the Villa Spelman pro- 
gram was associated with the Depart- 
ment of History of Art, rather than 
being a general program. However, 
due to the Villa’slocationin Florence, 
the Renaissance and related art his- 
tory seemed quite fitting subjects of 
study. Taught by staff from the Bolo- 
gna Center, adding a general history 
class makes the program more acces- 
sible to the average Hopkins student. 
McDonough said, “We’dlike the idea 
that almost any student could take 
these [new courses. ]” . 

If you’re wondering how much all 
this costs, don’t worry too much — it’s 
not much more than what Hopkins in 
Baltimoreiscosting youalready. While 
students have to pay for their own air- _ 
fare, all else is fairly comparable to the 
normal costs of a semester of housing 
Every year the fees for housing, 
food, trips, museum admissions, are 
based on on-campus housing and 
here,” said 
McDonough. “We try to make it the 
same cost so it’s not so bad.” 

The deadline for the spring 2005 
semester is Oct. 8, 2004. More infor- 
mation and an application are avail- 
able at —http://www.jhu.edu/ 
~vspelman. In addition to the appli- 
cation, interested students needa rec- 
ommendation letter from a Hopkins 
professor, a list of extra-curricular 
activities, and a two-page essay about 
their reasons for applying to the pro- 
gram and what they’d hope to gain 
from the program. 
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HOT AT HOPKINS 





Youre hot and you knowit. So are all your friends that we’ve been checking out in the AC. So 
why don’t you just nominate all these hot people? E-mail: HotatHopkins@jhunewsletter.com 





Name: Kristopher Thornsbury 
Astronomical Sign: Libra 
Year: Sophomore 

| Major: Public Health 


Gentlemen, watch out — we 

have a hot man on the loose hailing 

| from Augusta, Kentucky, and he is 
ready to spice up your life. 

You may haveseen this sexy bod 
strutting his Earl Jean-clad legs 
around campus. He keeps his chis- 
eled figure by eating healthfully — 
his staple food is a turkey sand- 
wich. If you want to try this rare 
piece of meat, go visit him on the 
job, where you may find him on Q 
level, steaming your next mocha 
latte. 

When he is not grinding with 
the coffee beans, he is laying on the 
Beach “countering friends’ produc- 
| tivity” with his extreme hotness. 
| This blonde bachelor considers 
| himself to be outgoing and ener- 

getic. Come on, boys, what more 
can you ask for? 

In addition to his amazing at- 
tributes, he has that sexy smile. If 
you enjoy staring at his fantastic set 
of choppers, you can join him fora 
midnight picnic in a remote loca- 
tion followed by some late-night 
hot tubbing. If you would rather 
heat things up with a movie, expect 
to be watching Cruel Intentions, or 
perhaps acting it out. 
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abit osapd save, esi 


the Usher song “Yeah,” so if you 
want to put the moves on Kris, act 
fast before an Abercrombie model 
snatches him up and fulfills his wild- 
est fantasies. If you are an outgoing, 
honest, anda fashionable guy witha 
great smile, visit Kris in the library 
or join the staff at the Phonathon, 
where Kris exercises his sultry voice 
all night long. 

If you choose to call upon Kris, 
seek him out on his ideal getaway —a 
desert island with a radio and his cov- 
eted jeans collection. It’s up to you to 
rescuehim from thesun. Rubsuncreen 
all over his muscular back before he 
becomes Kentucky-fried Kristopher. 
If this sounds in tune to your needs, 
Kris has an extra pair of jeans for you 
to put on, or rather, take off. 


Excited for this grand 


opporutnity for some irresistible 
Kentucky loving? Try slurping his 
house blend at Cafe Q. 








Name: Claudette Ngozika Onyelobi 
Astronomical Sign: Gemini 

Year: Sophomore 

Major: African Studies, Pre-Med 


Gentlemen, get ready for this 
charismatic Chicago gal Claudette. 
She describes herself as witty, pa- 
tient, and giving. In addition to these 
attributes, this girl is HOT. Amongst 
her fabulous features are her nose, 
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_mor and a love of music. 
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her picture gives you troublebreath- 
ing, Claudette could be the one to 
cure you with her pre-med back- | 
ground! 

Her favorite dish is tiramisu, so if 
you are sweet enough you could be | 
the icing on Claudette’s cake. If not | 
afood connoisseur, youcan use your 
athletic attributes and go for a nice 
long walk in the park. If you two get 
tired on your romantic stroll, come 
equipped witha stereo to playasong 
by Maxwell, one of Claudette’s favs. 
Something to note, though: if this 
girl likes you, she will keep it to her- 
self. So do not be discouraged, boys, 
if this girl evokes a little more mys- 
tery than you may be used to. 

This single, sexy mamma has a 
secret fetish: Indian food. Ifyou want 
to spice up her life, look for her at 
the next Hopkins Organization of 
Pre-health Education (H.O.P.E.) 
meeting. 

If you cannot find her there, 
she may be hanging out with 
friends or trying to cover up fora 
scheme gone wrong. This wild 
woman managed to get her par- 
ents’ car towed when they were 
out of town, then spent the week- 
end earning back the money spend 
to bail herself out — all unbe- 
knownst to her parents! Who 
wouldn’t want to date such aclever 
and sneaky brown-eyed babe? 

Boys, start thinking of new pick 
up lines, because Claudetter has 
heard it all. Anything from cat calls 
to a paralyzed man stating, “When I 
see you, girl, I feel like walking.” 

Claudette affects everyone she 
comes in contact with because of 
her compassion for people. As a 
people person she knows what she 
wants: someone with extreme hu- 


Ifyou get the opportunity to spend 
some alone time with Claudette, you 
may get to see her in her favorite pink, 
fuzzy leopard slippers — and only 
slippers, if you’re good! 

So, fellas, get off your rears and 
seek out this this exotic beauty. After 
all, it’s not every day you'll run into a 
girl with as much sex-appeal as | 
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JHU soccer team shares love 
of game with local children 


BY JASON FARBER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Ifyou were to take animpromptu 
poll of adolescents walking the 
streets of Barclay, an inner-city 
neighborhood in Baltimore, 
chances are that few of them would 
recognize names like David 
Beckham, Mia Hamm, or Freddy 
Adu. 

In fact, most of them probably 
wouldn’t be able to tell you what 
sport these three athletes play, 
nevermind what teams they com- 
pete for. 

Heading down Greenmount 
Ave., past 24th St., the kids you meet 
are likely to be able to name one 
only one soccer team: the Johns 
Hopkins Blue Jays. 

In this stretch of Barclay, you 
can finda group ofinner-city youths 
who can dribble, pass, and even 
describe what circumstances war- 
rant a corner kick. 

These skills are thanks to the 
Johns Hopkins men’s soccer team, 
who began a series of after-school 
soccer clinics at the Greenmount 
Recreation Center earlier this 
month, a weekly program that they 
will continue until graduation. 

“We thought it would be a great 
opportunity for the members of the 
team to experience the culture that 
is Baltimore,” Adam Hack, one of 
the team’s assistant coaches, said, 
“and to learn their way around the 
place where they'll be living for the 
next four years.” 

Hack graduated from Hopkins 
last year with a degree in econom- 
ics. 

While at Homewood, he was a 
midfielder on the soccer team, and 
was named to the Mid-Atlantic Re- 
gion First Team his senior season. 

Currently, he works for 
ApplicationsOnline, a Baltimore- 
based company that developed the 
software for The Common Appli- 
cation, the program that allows high 
school seniors to submit a uniform 
application to any of the 255 schools 
that use it. 

Working with Dr. Josh Reiter, 


the president of ApplicationsOnline |... 


and also an adjunct Entrepreneur- 
ship and Management professor at 
Hopkins, Hack approached men’s 
soccer coach Matt Smith about find- 
ing a way the team could give back 
to Baltimore, in which the commu- 
nity could learn about Hopkins 
while Hopkins learned about its 
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“We thought it would 
be a great 
opportunity for the 
members of the team 
to experience the 
culture that is 
Baltimore, and to learn 
their way around the 
place where they'll be 
living for the next four 





years.” 
— SOCCER COACH ADAM 
HACK 
community. 


“These kids have never been to 
Johns Hopkins. They probably 
don’t even know what Johns 
Hopkins is,” said Reiter. “You 
would think that in a city like Balti- 


more, everyone would know what 
Hopkins is, but that’s not true,” 
Despite the fact that the program 


is for kids aged seven to 13, anageat 


which many children have been 
playing sports for several years, 
most of the participants at the clin- 
ics have never played soccer before. 

For some of these kids, soccer is 


forgotten among more popular’ 


sports like basketball and football. 

Accordingly, the Hopkins team 
started the kids off with basic drills, 
such as dribbling the ball through 
cones and passing, and have found 
that the participants are enthusias- 
tic about learning a new sport. 

“The kids show up eager to im- 
press and are always very happy to 
see us,” Coach Smith said. 

The small recreation center, 
which Smith described as being 
barely big enough to hold a full 
scrimmage, is certainly a long cry 
from the well-maintained turf at 
Homewood field, where the team 
hopes to hold the last clinic. 

“You have to ring a bell just to 
getin,” said Reiter. “The whole thing 
is built like a prison. You really get 


the feeling that these are children. 


who don’t necessarily see people 
come in to help them.” 

The team hopes to resume the 
clinics again next year after their; 
season ends, providing more young 
Baltimoreans with an environment 
where they can learn about the game 
while in the presence of positive role 
models — an opportunity to both 
set goals and to score them. 

“A lot of the kids have some seri- 
ous potential,” said junior captain 
Chris Brown. “Ifthey puta few years 
into it, they could be really good.” , 





PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


Hamden Area 
Three bedroom, 
full bath, living, dining, 
family room, and kitchen. 
$1400/month. 








Call 410-666-9254. 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 
Great Deal! 

Room for rent in a great 
house, lovely location, near 
Wyman Park. Only $225. 
Sublet for the summer and 
then take over the lease (if in- 

terested) for next year. 
Available late April and on. 

Please call 646-245-0701 
for more information. |... 
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Witness Theatre’ final one-act showcase a major hit 


BY EMILY COHAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTeR 


This weekend, Witness Theater sur- 
prised audiences with its second spring 
showcase consisting of three short plays 
anda full length. The showstarted with 
two darker plays, Dolls by Paige Zeller, 
and Containment by Alex Hood, and 
finished with two romantic comedies, 
Midnight Roses by Roi Meirom, and 
Loss for Words, the full-length tour de 
forcebygraduate student Adam Ruben. 
Witness, a group that has dramatically 
increased its membership through 
wearing funny costumes at SAC fairs, 


has maintained a two-showcase-per- 
semester quota for a number of years, 
and if it continues at the quality of this 
showcase, then Hopkins has found it- 
self a theater group to be proud of. 
Dolls, directed by Jibbs Merkel, con- 
veys a philosophical approach to the 
relationship between mothers and 
daughtersandthemeaningoflife. Three 
actresses playing a rag doll, a wind-up 
doll, and a marionette were physically 
placed on stage by the stagehand 
(Aditya Madhusudan), so that they 
could give their monologues. The 
Marionette, a frustrated mother 
with a slightly unappreciative 





: h : DENISE TERRY/ NEWS-LETTER 
Witness Theater put on three short plays this weekend, two with a much darker tone than the other, aromantic comedy. 


daughter and husband, was played 
perfectly by Sara Marten. “The dif- 
ficulty of this play was that it was a 
set of monologues, so all of the cre- 
ative impetus has to come from one 
of the two people working on it. 
Also with a monologue the person 
is talking to air, so its already a little 
weird,” said Merkel. Through the 
monologues ran the undercurrent 
that life and the people or places or 
obligations surrounding a person 
are not nearly as important as 
people think. While I enjoyed the 
philosophy presented, I sensed that 
the audience wasn’t as receptive to 


the play’s heavy 
content, and was 
unwilling to accept 
the idea that some- 
thing like death 
could be consid- 
ered unimportant. 

> t ‘e pehrevn 
Sandford directed 
Containment, a 
thrilling look at a 
sting operation in 
Russia. When it be- 
comes clear that the 
Russians do not re- 
alize that they’re 
there, Bradshaw, 
played most believ- 
ably by Tarik 
Najeddine, decides 
to change the plans, 
and leave their as- 
sassin to run away 
without fire sup- 
port from them as 
they wait above 
watching. 
Clarington, a Brit- 
ish soldier, tries to 
help the soldier 
himself, but 
Bradshaw will not 
allow it. 

This play was 
excellent because it managed to 
paint an action scene, the kind you 
would expect in a movie, for the 
audience without excess dialogue 
or backdrops. “We were absolutely 
psyched that we got actual dramas 
in the play submissions for this 
showcase,” said Katie Gradowski, 
the Workshop Coordinator for Wit- 
ness Theater. Fortunately for the 
audience, though it seemed liked 
the playwright was trying to subtly 
say something about Iraq, there was 
no blatant anti-war message. The 
scene where Clarington punches 
Bradshaw could have used more of 


areaction, but overall this short was 
an excellent war play. 

Midnight Roses, directed by 
Tarik Najeddine wasahilarious play 
about Valentine’s day, roses, and 
being cheap. Lyle, played by Tim 
Rhue II, is trying to get as many 
specially priced roses as possible 
with what little money he has, so his 
“Bam!” plan is to wait until mid- 
night so that they are regularly 
priced and then drive across town 
to the next time zone where his girl- 
friend lives, where it is still 
Valentine’s day. 

At one point a couple, played by 
Dave Haldane and Lisa Nagy, come 
to buy a rose and they proceed to 
kiss wildly fora long time. In the end, 
Harry the shopkeeper, played by 
Jassim Faruki, gives the rest of the 
roses to Lyle for $6. The play runs like 
a Flying Circus sketch, fast paced and 
wonderfully ridiculous. Faruki went 
into the audience and sold the roses 
during intermission. 

Directed by Marina Koestler, 
Loss of Words is a play about cri- 
tiquing plays. It follows the social 
awakening of Marcus, played by 
Chris Hamel, after five years of la- 
menting the breakup between him 
and his ex-wife, Ellie. Marcus is a 
writing seminars graduate who 
teaches an intro to playwriting 
workshop, and throughout the play 
we see the plays from the workshop 
acted out for us as Marcus is grad- 
ing them and the class is critiquing 
them. Marcus starts assigning spe- 
cial assignments to his most talented 
student, Amelia, (Justine Olin), to 
help him out with his social interac- 
tions with a Math graduate student 
(Maura McTague). Amelia mistak- 
enly thinks that the assignments are 
designed to flirt with her. Marcus 
so heavily relies on the scripts dur- 
ing his dates, that they get in the 
way of his conversations. 


The story was excellent, the char- 
acters were endearing, and the best 
parts of play were the hilarious scenes 
of the student stories, especially the 
ones that ended with one character 
randomly ending the scene with the 
words, “I’m Mexican!” Thelowpoint 
of the play came when one of these 
scenes gota little weird, showing a Ku 
Klux Klan member with balloons 
taped onashis balls talking to a handi- 
capped Muslim who feeds him feces. 
“The point of that scene was to drive 
Marcus over the edge to the point 
where he completely loses it and writes 
something on his own,” said Jason 
Maur, who played Owen, a student 
who likes to add live monkeys and 
octopi to the scenes he makes. 

“This is the first full-length that 
Witness has put on in the middle of 
the semester,” said Katie 
Gradowski. “The fact that we were 
doing a full length with six weeks of 
rehearsal in the middle of a semes- 
ter was kind of stupid and the fact 
that it came out so well is really 
amazing. We had an unprecedented 
number of submissions and they 
were all really good.” Ruben has 
plans trying to market the play to 
other theater companies. “When we 
were picking plays for intersession 
we had a number of submissions, 
and Loss for Words wasn’t quite fin- 
ished. It actually was worked on 
during the Witness workshops dur- 
ing intersession, and so it was cool 
to see something as great as this 
play come out of that,” said 
Gradowski. “There were a lot of dif- 
ferent scenes at different times and 
when everyone put together it came 
out really well,” said Jason Maur. 
And while the idea of putting on 
another full-length play in future 
Witness showcases is up for debate, 
it is clear that Witness’ back break- 
ing effort paid off with the last show- 
case of this year. 





Baltimore acknowledges 
importance of the arts 


BY SASHA KOZLOV 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


This past Friday, The Peabody 
Institute helda Symposium on “The 
Role of the Arts in Urban Revital- 
ization” in its beautifully renovated 
Leith Symington Griswold Hall. 
Among those attending the event 
were New York City Mayor Michael 
Bloomberg, Baltimore Mayor Mar- 
tin O’Malley and Hopkins President 
William R Brody. A panel of influ- 
ential members of the Baltimore 
City community was also present, 
consisting, among others, of the 
President of the Baltimore Devel- 
opment Corporation and the direc- 
tor of the Baltimore Center for Arts 
and Culture. 

The symposium was an effort to 
bring new people and ideas into an 
ongoing project, which Baltimore 
City calls “The Creative Baltimore 
Initiative.” The ideas for this new 
project are loosely based on Rich- 
ard Florida’s new book, The Rise of 
the Creative Class, which reasons 
that residents of the newly-dubbed 
“creative class” — composed of a 
broad population including artists, 
writers, students, programmers, sci- 
entists, young professionals, cre- 
ative entrepreneurs and gay-les- 
bian-transvestite communities — 
are essential to stimulating growth 
and economic development in a 
city. 

Before welcoming Bloomberg to 
the podium, President Brody gavea 
short speech, praising Peabody In- 
stitute Director Robert Sirota for 
his achievements in what he called 
“the most striking transformation 
on an urban campus,” referring to 
Peabody’s re-opening after a $26.8 
million renovation project. Finally, 
Brody welcomed a famous Johns 
Hopkins alum: Michael Bloomberg. 

Bloomberg’s speech began with 
praise for the tremendous value 
Johns Hopkins University brings to 
its students, Baltimore, and the 
world. The real focus of his speech, 
however, was to bring attention to 
the incredible value that the arts 
bring to a city. 

He explained that, not only are 
the “arts {the] vital component [to] 
a city’s cultural life,” but that they 
“take us to the next level [by] forc- 
ing [us] to think, and filling up [our] 
minds.” : 

He continued by addressing the 
importance of educating students 
in the arts with the incentive of de- 


veloping an appreciation for them, 
if nothing else. 

Mayor Bloomberg did not fail to 
bring up financial questions, rec- 
ognizing the value of public philan- 
thropy, yet stressing the importance 
of private donations. “Nothing can 
ever be done without private phi- 
lanthropy ... everyone must work 
together.” He used George 
Peabody’s philanthropy as an ex- 
ample, commenting on the admi- 
rable results of Peabody’s actions 
more than a century ago. In con- 
cluding his speech, Bloomberg was 
able to leave the hall witha resound- 
ing message: great cities recognize 
the impact of the arts to every ele- 
ment of city life, and the lives of 
their citizens. 

After Bloomberg’s departure, ac- 
companied with admiring applause, 
Adam Gordon, Editor-in-Chief of 
The Next American City led a dis- 
cussion among the panelists. Sur- 
prisingly, the issues that were 
brought up were not restricted to 
the economic aspects of the major 
plans, but also pertained to cultural 
and social benefits that such a 
project can bring to Baltimore. 


Y 


Expanding upon public art and 
culture, building parks, creating a 
Citywide Music Festival and mar- 
ket towards the gay community 
were only a few of the viable ideas 
brought out during this symposium. 
The panel raised the possibility of 
transforming Baltimore into a 
twenty-four hour, smoke-free city 
— something which would take a 
significant amount of time and ef- 
fort on the part of local legislators. 
One of the ideas that seemed to 
strike a chord among those who at- 
tended was the creation of an “Arts 
Shuttle” that would transport resi- 
dents, employees and tourists to and 
from various cultural institutions 
throughout Baltimore. 

Baltimore City Mayor Martin 
O’Malley closed the symposium 
with a speech about Baltimore’s 
current condition in relation to fu- 
ture hopes, reiterating the ideas that 
had been brought up during the 
symposium. For once, the role of 
arts in society is being appreciated, 
and possibly used to a greater ca- 
pacity. It looks like there is going to 
be some major changes going on in 
Baltimore. 
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The recent Peabody gala event attracted a crowd of arts enthusiasts. 














DEVRA GOLDBERG/ NEWS-LETTER 


Guster’s set at the Rec Center, as part of Spring Fair, was one of the best concerts in Baltimore all year. 


Guster show rivets Hopkins crowd 


MALKA JAMPOL 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetrTer 


Last Saturday night, Guster, the 
headlining band at this year’s Spring 
Fair, played to a large and enthusias- 
tic crowd assembled at the AC. The 
band The Bees opened with a short 
and varied set. Guster’s live perfor- 
mance was well worth the $7 Hopkins 
students paid. 

The set included a mix of songs 
from Guster’s four albums. The band 
opened with “Demon” from their sec- 
ond album Goldfly. They also incor- 
porated songs from their first album 
Parachute, most notably their haunt- 
ingly beautiful single, “Mona Lisa.” 
Their new album Keep It Together 
was also well represented: they played 
powerful versions of “Amsterdam” 
and the “Red Oyster Cult,” and had 
the crowd dancing to “Homecoming 
King” and “Careful.” 

The band managed to easily en- 
gage the crowd throughout the con- 
cert, joking about whether or not the 
band was too old to attend college 
parties, and about lead singer Ryan’s 
parents, who were standing in the 
front row. Many students sang along 
with upbeat popular favorites such as 
“Fa Fa,” “Either Way,” and “Barrel of 
the Gun” from Guster’s second and 
thirdalbums. Throughout the set, the 
drummer Ryan switched between the 
bongo drums and a drum set. The 

u 


vocals were sung mainly by Ryan, with 
help from Adam. New touring band 
member Joe provided the band with 
a fuller sound, and played a variety 


of instruments including the har- 
monica. The concert was rounded ° 
off with “Happier” from Lost and 
Gone Forever. 


OUT AND ABOUT 


All across the country, the sum- 
mer opens the doors for some of the 
best music and arts festivals in the ° 
world. Some are in random places 
and others are more about roughing 
itthan livingin luxury, but theyare all 
worth the drive. Here are a few of 
note: 

Coachella (Indio, CA, May 1-2) 

Located on a polo grounds in 
Southern Cali, Coachella features two 
huge stages and tons of tents, This 

year’s bands include Wilco, Bright — 


Eyes, The Pixies, Radiohead, The — 


Cure, The ing Lips, Belle and 
Sebastian, Kraftwerk, and many 
more, 


Beach Music Weekendand Shag 





Championship (Virginia Beach, — 


VA, May19-23) 


wy 
‘3 





dance-off. Bands include The 
Catalinas, Bill Deal’s Rhondels, and 
General Johnson & The Chairmen of 
the Board. ; 
Bonnaroo (Manchester, TN, 
Quickly becoming the hottest 
summer music festival in America, 
this year’s Bonnaroo line-up features 
new artists like My Morning Jacket 
and DJ Danger Mousealongsideclas- 
sic masters like Doc Watson and 
Burning Spear, ’ 
Burning Man (Black Rock > 
Desert, Utah, Aug. 31-Sept. 6) 
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Man on Fire is schlock-on-a-stic 


BY NICK MUNTEAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Sometimes film trailers reveal more 
about the real nature of a film than 
they’re meant to. The trailers for Man 
on Fire showa scene in which crazy ol’ 
Christopher Walken describes the 
film’s main character, Creasy (Denzel 
Washington), saying, “Creasy’s art is 
death, and he’s about to paint his mas- 
terpiece.” In this greatlinelies the inter- 
esting premise: Creasy has dedicated 
his entire life to bloodshed and is now 
prepared to execute his most fully real- 
ized piece to date. Butafter seeing Man 
on Fire, it’s clear that Walken is not 
actually talking about the film’s main 
character, or death. What he’s really 
talking about is director Tony Scott, 
who is the true artist, and Man on Fire 
is his masterpiece of schlock. 

Manon Fireisacrescendo ofbad 
filmmaking whose roots can be 
traced to the ’80s power ballad Top 
Gun. The movie’s great accomplish- 
mentis that it exposes his older films 
for what they really are: sketches 
and harbingers of the fully realized 
fluff achieved in this film. 

The beginning of the film shows a 
good deal of promise. The brooding 
Creasy, a former CIA special forces 
operative witha drinking problem, gets 
hired by a wealthy Mexico City couple 
to protect their daughter Pita (Dakota 
Fanning) from a cartel of kidnappers 
that have been targeting the city’s 
wealthy elite. In the tradition of tough- 
guy-with-a-soft-heart action movies 
like Man on Fire, Creasy refuses to be- 
friend Pita at first, but after a series of 
heart-warming moments, they become 
inseparable companions. As formulaic 
as these scenesare, theyare pretty effec- 
tive, due entirely to the strength of 
Washington’s and Fanning’s perfor- 
mances, and they almost transcend the 
hackneyed “happy times before every- 
thing goes wrong” scenes that fill the 
first half hour of most action movies. 

Then, of course, everything goes 
wrong: Pita getskidnapped, Creasy gets 
riddled with bullets, theransom drop is 
botched and everything goes downhill. 
At this moment, you can sense the sigh 
with relief in the plot — it has finished 
its necessary first act and Scott is now 
allowed to descend into amanic orgy of 
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Washington and Fanning are the bestist of friends in Man on Fire. 


action-revenge carnage, unremarkable 
in almost every way except for its simi- 
larity to the plotline of most Steven 
Seagal movies. 

The film’s first act does have a seed 
of genuine potential, but as soon as 
Dakota Fanning leaves the screen, the 
rest of the film falls into a numbingly 
repetitive pattern of finding bad guy, 
torturing the bad guy and extracting 
information about higher-level bad 
guys, then finding those new bad guys, 
etc. Thismightbea sustainable exercise 
if the film was kept to the standard 
action-movie length of 90 minutes, but 
Man on Fire is dragged out to nearly 
two and half hours. 

The most frustrating aspect of Man 
on Fire — and this is what really quali- 
fies it as high schlock — is its total 
misappropriation and waste of good 
talent. The screenplay was penned by 
Brian Helgeland (L.A. Confidential, 
Mystic River), Denzel Washington and 
Dakota Fanning both provide confi- 
dent performances, and Christopher 
Walken and Mickey Rourke both ap- 
pear in supporting roles, though judg- 
ing by Rourke’s performance it could 
have easily been ano-name actor wear- 
ing a look-alike mask. Even the loca- 
tion of Mexico City is a pretty compel- 
ling choice, and the set direction and 


art design are very well done. 
The greatest fault of the film is in 
Scott’s style of directing and editing. 


laic, yet well-executed, subject mat- 
ter. The visual style of the film is a 
non-stop barrage of heavily filtered, 
overexposed film stock, with quick 
cuts executed all too rapidly. The ed- 
its feel random, and succeed only in 
distracting the viewer from the nar- 
rative of the story. In addition to the 
infuriating cinematography and ed- 
iting in the film, the portrayal of vio- 





Tina Fey’s Mean Girls full of mean 
spirited high school fun ‘n games 


BY VINCENT DEVLIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetrTer 


Were you ever described in high 
schoolasa “life ruiner?” Would people 
you went to school with call you “plas- 
tic?” Did you ever do something 
mean to someone of lower social 


| standing and laugh about it? Did 


you and your friends have a “Slam 
Book” in high school? Then you 
could be a “Mean Girl!” 

Lindsay Lohan elevates herself to 
new comedic heights in her newest 


| movie about high school cliques. 


Mean Girlsis essentially the tale of the 
high schoolhierarchy that many ofus 
were so familiar with not so long ago. 


| The movie focuses on the upper ech- 


lence is so sadistic that it is surprising | 
the film was released without earning | 


an NC-17 rating. 

It’s one thing when a lousy, mor- 
ally reprehensible movie is made ona 
shoestring budget with D-list actors. 
The movie might be awful, butatleast 
it doesn’t cost a fortune. Man on Fire 
obviously cost quite a bit of money to 
make. They bought what should have 
been all the right elements — the 
writer, the actors, the props and the 
sets — yet in the end, all they have to 
show for it is a bloated, soulless, self- 
indulgent parade of violence. For that 
reason, Tony Scott has painted his 
ignominious masterpiece, an infi- 
nitely expensive film that almost to- 
tally fails to engage the viewer. 





elon of this social pyramid, the “plas- 
tics,” a group of girls who are “teen 
royalty” and reign supreme. Mean 
Girls willlikely bring back the memo- 


| ries of high school that many of the 


socially-awkward engineers at 


| Hopkins wish to forget. 
It completely overwhelms the formu- | 


As Cady (pronounced “Katie”) en- 
ters the school, she is in a new world. 
Raised from birth by her eclectic par- 
ents in Africa, Cady has known no 
social interaction of this sort. The 
closest comparisons she can draware 
from the animal world she just left. 
Quickly befriended by a social out- 
cast wearing all black, and the token 
gay kid, Cady begins to like her new 
life away from the animals. 

Being home-schooled for so long, 
Cady has the intelligence ofher anthro- 


| pologist parents as well as the stunning 
| goodlooks ofa popstar, hidden behind 


odd-styled clothing, reminiscent of the 


| early 90s. As she walks across the caf- 


eteria on her first day, after being given 
a map of where everyone sits from her 
new friends, she passes the “plastics’s” 
table. They ask her to sit with them, for 
some unknown reason, and soon 
enough Cady befriends the “plastics” 
even giving them compliments. The 
plan of sabotage is hatched. 

Her first friend at North Shore 
High School has a past with Regina 
George and decides to use Cady’s po- 
sition, as anew member of the “plas- 
tics,” to get back at Regina for calling 


her a lesbian in middle school. Here 
the movie truly begins. 

Attacked fromall sides, Cady shines 
through the tests of those perfect, mean 
girls by using her animal instincts as 
well as her niceties. As she gets closer 
and close to the heights of the social 
ladder, Cady begins to abandon her 
original friends and become obsessed 
with the idea of ruining Regina’s life, 
hopefully putting herself in a place of 
power over the entire Junior class. Her 
fervor is only driven by the fact that 
Cady is in love with Aaron Samuels, 
Regina’sexaswellascurrentboyfriend. 
Regina only took him back to hold a 
position of power above Cady. 

As Cady diabolically schemes 
against Regina, she picks up many of 
Regina’s tactics and uses them against 
her. She three-way calls Regina with 
her friend Gretchen on the line as well, 
enticing Regina to say mean things 
about Gretchen. Gretchen begins to feel 
threatened and confides all of Regina’s 
secrets in Cady, thus giving her more 
ammo with which to ruin Regina’s life 
as well as social standing. 

In the end sadly maturity rather 
than popularity prevails, leading to 
hilarious scenes with Tina Fey, play- 
ing the Calculus teacher, in which all 
of the class plays team-building ac- 
tivities. The plot is not the only piece 
of the puzzle that shines so greatly. 





The acting, as well as the writing 
comes forth to make this movie not 
just entertaining to the teeny-bopper 
crowd, butalegitimately good movie. 

Written by Saturday Night Live 
writer and comedian, Tina Fey, the cast 
of Mean Girls features currentand past 
SNL players, creating for many ex- 
tremely funny moments. Tina Fey as 
well as Ana Gasteyer shine through as 
some of the movie’s key players. Sur- 
prisingly, Lindsay Lohan has a come- 
dic grasp that no other young actress 
has and she captures the role of an 
adapting girl in a foreign place quite 
well. The mean girls themselves truly 
capture the essence of popularity in 
high school. The way the film evokes 
memories of high school is surpris- 
ing for such a movie targeted at a 
younger crowd. The substance in the 
movie both shock and excites. 

For those of you who didn’thavethe 
besthighschoolexperience, Mean Girls 
may bring back memories of eating 
lunch alone and crying in the bath- 
room between classes, but just for the 
humor it should still be seen. For those 
of you who loved high school, I would 
highlyrecommend thismovieforbring- 
ing back hilarious memories and let- 
ting yourself reexamine the ridiculous- 
ness in some of the mean or caddy 
things that you and your friends may 
have done to the “less popular.” 
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These mean girls are about to get a taste of their own medicine. 
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MCAT class added 
t Hopkins 


Due to increased demand, Kaplan has added 





another MCAT class at the Hopkins Inn. 
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Sat | Mon | Wed | Thu | Sat 


Mon 
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Another great option for you to get Complete Prep for the MCAT with Kaplan. 
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Don't settle for anything less than complete preparation. 


APLA 


Test Prep and Admissions 


Call today! Space is limited! | 


1-800-KAP-TEST 


kaptest.com/mcat 
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Sonic walls collapse at the Ottobar 


Indie bands the Secret Machines and Blonde Redhead bring atmospheric rock to club 


Secret Machines 


BY ASHKOK LINGANNA 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Lg TTER 


It has never been easy to describe a 
new indie rock band, and the Secret 
Machines are no exception. Perhaps 
the best two comparisons to be made 
are between their music and that of a 
stripped-down version of Radiohead’s 
all-too-famous OK Computeroramore 
indie-sounding Pink Floyd. 

The Machines, a Dallas-based four- 
some, played an early set at the Ottobar 
Saturday night on a bill that included 
Blonde Redhead. Like all good live 
bands, they had their own way of per- 
forming. Their simple yet respectable 
lighting gimmick was to have spotlights 
behind them shinning onto the crowd 
forhalfofthe set. When watching them, 
one could only make out their silhou- 
ettes against the astoundingly bright 
light, making me wonder if it was the 
crowd, not the band, who was giving a 
performance. 

Perhaps comparing their music to 
Radiohead or Flood isa bit of a stretch, 
but their ability to weave a romantic 
sense of melody and fluid lyrics allows 
them to stand above most new bands. 
Truly, although signed toa major label, 
they have an unclean indie sound. The 

feason that they are so often compared 
to Radiohead or Floyd is the more fo- 
cused sense of purpose in their dis- 
torted sound. This isn’t No-Wave, af- 
ter all. A good example is the way they 
strung their songs together during the 
set, At the end of each song, the guitar 
would whinea-tonally into key changes 
for the upcoming song. 

With this band, it is not easy to con- 
centrate on just the music or just the 
lyrics. They seamlessly flowed into one 
sound that works to their advantage. 
From ballads that build and fall (“The 
Leaves are Alone”) to songs so good 
theymakeyouwish youweren tstream- 
ing their album through your 4x2 inch 
computer speakers (“The Road Lead 
Where It’s Led,” the album’s strongest, 
and their most Floyd-like, “Pharaoh’s 
Daughter”). Their entire album leaves 
very little to be desired. Their versatil- 
ity with dynamics is pretty impressive 
for a three member rock band. that 

seems to be trying to do nothing more 
than make music. Their album comes 
out in stores on May 18th and they are 
touring this summer. Youcan hear the 
-album now at their website, 
thesecretmachines.com. 
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Blonde Redhead, a silly-looking trio of wall-of-sound rocker, headlined after the Secret Machines Saturday. 


Blonde Redhead 


BY JOHN LICHTEFELD 
THE JouHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Blonde Redhead took the stage 
shortly after 10 p.m. and immedi- 
ately fixed the volume and mixing 
problem thathad plagued the talented 
opening act. The volume was lower, 
but none of the emotion or feeling 
was lostas the New York trio filled the 
venue witha thick atmospheric blend 
of indie rock and post-punk. 

The passion of the music was made 
visible onstage by the group’s lead 
duo, Kazu Makino and Amedeo Pace 
(whose twin brother is the drummer 
Simone), who twisted around one 
another like sonic lovers. Even 
Simone appeared to pour his entire 
being into the music, leaning hishead 
back and shaking with the rhythm. 
From the onset the crowd was bounc- 
ing and completely liked the group. 

Redhead sounds like many fine 
bands, but only slightly; their sound 
is still uniquely there own. Atthesim- 


plest level, their style and basic sound 
hover in My Bloody Valentine terri- 
tory: essentially a sonic wall that bom- 
bards the listener non-stop. It’s so 
constant and complex to begin with 
that Blonde Redhead needs only slight 
deviations in drum patterns or chord 
progressions to take the place of gui- 
tar solos and emo screams. How- 
ever, chalking the act up as just an- 
other atmospheric rock bandis unfair 
because littered throughout the 
soundscape are wonderful pop melo- 
dies that most resemble the Beta 
Band. On their new album, Misery is 
a Butterfly, the melodies are decid- 
edly darker and moodier than their 
previous work, but no less creative or 
intense. The mix of melody and at- 
mosphere is poignant and was defi- 
antly not lost on the crowd Saturday. 

As the show progressed, Kazu, a 
pretty but wornout-looking Japa- 
nese woman, traded between guitar 
and keyboard while fulfilling the 
majority of the singing duties. Her 
voice is light and crisp, and despite 
her weary appearance she is very 
much alive on stage, even breaking 


into laughter once when the 
keyboard’s midi setup was stuck on 


the wrong setting. Itscleartheband | 


was having a fun time and despite 
the darker subject matter. Every- 
one in the audience was bouncy, 
even during the dark songs, giving 
the place a weird tone. When the 
group finally finished, they had cov- 
ered a long and extensive set (my 
favorite song was an expanded ver- 
sion of “Futurism Vs. Passeism” off 
their “98 LP). 

Like any loyal capacity audience, 
lighters and applause brighten the 
normally dim stage area until the 
band returns for a relatively long 
encore. The show itself was won- 
derful, and unlike many shows 
where unknown songs prove to be 
boring filler between more familiar 
tracks, I was impressed enough to 
pick up.a copy of their new offering 
from the merchandise counter. For 
all of the energy of the Secret Ma- 
chines, Blonde Redhead exuded the 
confidence and power of an experi- 
enced group of musicians at the 
height of their ability. 





Peabody gala features renowned piano soloist 


BY SASHA KOZLOV 
THE Joun Hopkins News-LeETTER 


Saturday, April 24" marked the 
culmination of the “Peabody 
Institute’s Grand Re-Opening Festi- 
val called “Music for the World.” The 
best of Peabody was on display for 
the entire world to see, resulting in a 
night of amazing artistry and music. 
The evening began with a curtain- 
opening ceremonyheldonthe marble 
stairs outside of the main doors of the 
Conservatory. Among those partici- 
pating in the ceremony were Mary- 
land Senator Paul Sarbanes, Johns 
Hopkins University President Will- 
iam R. Brody, and Peabody’s own 
Director Robert Sirota. 

The concert opened with Peabody 
composer Nicholas Maw’s Fanfare for 
Brass. The buoyant minute of sharp 
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., - President Brody 


was among those attending Peabody's re-opening. 


harmonies accentuated the combina- 
tion of sounds particular to the brass, 
which Maw had chosen for the piece. 
Next, the Peabody Symphony Orches- 
tra presented the world premier of an- 
other of Maw’s works—The Concert 
Suite from Sophie’s Choice (2003)— 
under the direction of Hajime Teri 
Murai, and sung by soprano Elizabeth 
Healy, a Peabody student completing 
her Master’s degree. 

Maestro Murai led the orchestra 
through the work rich with.interest- 
ing harmonies, lush passages, and 
rhythmically unpredictable melodies. 
Although Healy’s short solo towards 
the end was rather unarticulated, her 
sumptuous voice left a lasting im- 
pression until the last sounds of the 
work slowly vanished. 

The focal point of the night, how- 
ever, was undoubtedly the perfor- 
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mance of one of the greatest pianists 
of our time—Peabody’s pride since 
1959—Leon Fleisher. After only 
seven years of serious study with the 
legendary pianist Artur Schnabel, 
Fleisher made his debut with the New 
York Philharmonic. 

Soon thereafter, Leon Fleisher be- 
came the first American to win the 
Queen Elisabeth International Com- 
petition in Belgium, after which regu- 
lar appearances with orchestras on 
the world’s most prominent stages 
followed. “I think the whole essence 
of being a professional is even if you 
are not always achieving precisely 
what you want to achieve, what you 
are doing is still acceptable, if not 
more than that,” Fleisher told the 
News-Letter. 

However, his extremely success- 
ful twenty-year performing career was 
unfortunately interrupted by focal 
dystonia, a disease that debilitated 
his right hand. It was during the thirty 
years through which he suffered the 
disease that he proved himself as a 
devoted pedagogue, and an excellent 
conductor, leading orchestras such 
as the Baltimore Symphony, Montreal 
Symphony, Chicago Symphony, and 
Cleveland Orchestra. 

The celebrated pianist, distin- 
guished conductor, and brilliant 
teacher, performed two concertos 
written for the left hand, written by 
Lukas Foss and Maurice Ravel. “Mae- 
stro Murai chose [these pieces],” he 
insisted. “I wanted to do the Foss, 
because I [think] it’s a great piece, 
andI think itshould be played. But he 
said ‘please, please - I’ve always 
wanted to conduct the Ravel for you,’ 
so it turned out.” In Fleisher’s perfor- 
mance of both concertos, his keen- 
ness for character and sound were 
not only obvious, but forced the au- 
dience to experience the works just as 
he did. Furthermore, the powerful 
communication created moments of 
extreme, thrilling tension, countered 
with liberating points of release. 

After receiving two standing ova- 
tions per concerto, Maestro Murai 
took the stage once more with the 
Peabody Symphony Orchestra to 
perform Maurice Ravel’s Daphnis 
and Chloé: Suite No.2. The work 


seemed to be one sweeping flight 
from the opening melody in the first 
movement through the final pas- 
sage of the last. It was an appropri- 
ate choice for the orchestra: Murai’s 
interpretive choices were convinc- 
ing in the orchestra’s execution of 
the work. 

After the concert, Fleisher 
seemed impressed with the perfor- 
mance. 

“Maestro Murai knows how to 
attacka difficult piece of music, and 
heknows howto presentit to young 
people who are not as experienced,” 
he said. “They call them ‘students,’ 
and ina way, they are in that formal 
stage of learning. But they are all 
very talented, and it takes a special 
kind of mind to be able to present 
the challenges, the problems, and 
give them the solutions.” 





New Vibrations 


| Wilco— 


AGhost Is Born 
Nonesuch 
June 22,2004 


It’s been a busy three years for 
Wilco. The release of Yankee Hotel 
Foxtrot, which was many critics’ 


choice for the best album of 2001, 


was delayed several months by the 
refusal of Wilco’s then-label Re- 
prise to release the record for fear 
of low sales. Their record label 
troubles coincided with a person- 
nel shuffle that included lead singer 
Jeff Tweedy’s firing of drummer 
Ken Coomerand multi-instrumen- 


| talist/engineer Jay Bennet. 


All of this was caught on video 
in Sam Jones’ utterly boring 2002 
documentary! Am Trying To Break 
Your Heart, and was followed by a 
national tour and the release of the 
More Like the Moon EP in 2003. 
Now, as if their schedules weren’t 
cluttered enough, they’ve started 
streaming A Ghost Is Born from 
their website (http:// 
www.wilcoworld.net), and the al- 
bum is due out in June. 

On A Ghost is Born, Wilco con- 
tinues to produce solid, introspec- 
tive material, but the band is devel- 
oping and changing so predictably 
that it’s hard to say that Ghost is 
really all that amazing. If Foxtrot 
was their White Album, then Ghost 
is Wilco’s Abbey Road. AndI mean 
that quite literally. It sounds a lot 
like Abbey Road. “Hell Is Chrome” 
and “Hummingbird” have a dis- 
tinct “Golden Slumbers” feel to 
them, with march-tempo piano ac- 
companiments and long, sweeping, 
chordal descents into their cadence 
points. 

At other points of Ghost Wilco 
gropes around the 1970s for their 
inspiration. The eleven-minute 
“Spiders (Kidsmoke)” has a 
minute-and-a-half Talking Heads- 


Keb’ Mo’— 

Keep It Simple 
Epic/Okeh 
February 10, 2004 


Blues greats, like soldiers, should 
fade away. “Even if they're young 
like Keb Mo, they should fade away 
long before they record something 
like his latest album. Keb Mo’s 
“Keep it Simple” is a weak mix of 
new age pop and folkand a betrayal 
of the blues roots that made him 
famous. Mo has forgotten the blues 
and gone for Blues Lite instead. He 
has tried to producea sad merger of 
genres that is utterly disappointing 
and not even worthy of your latest 
soft jazz station. 

This young “blues” artist had 
gained acclaim for his Robert 
Johnson roots and storytelling tal- 
ent. Here and there, a bit of his blues 
talent peeks through, butis disturbed 
by the lack of any artistic meaning. 
His voice is lightly bluesy, with a 
lovely range. He employs a beautiful 
but simple manipulation of the gui- 
tar, but apparently has nothing to 
sing about. 

On “Keep it simple” he bemoans 
the woes of corporate America. The 
song “2 cars, 3 kids, 6 phones, Whole 
lot of confusion in my home” is sim- 
ply not a song that a guitar fits. ’'d 








style electric-funk intro, and “Theo- 
logians” (“They don’t know nothin’ 
about my soul...”) hearkens back to 
the poppier side of David Bowie. 
The sole rock-out occurs on “I’m A 
Wheel” which moves along a punky 
groove with slick, tight production 
and a high-energy beat. 

In general, the songs on Ghost 
lack the resolve that Wilco usually 
writes into their recordings. In other 
words, this album is not going to be 
much fun live. Lyrically, Tweedy has 
gone from brooding confessions to 
almost absent-minded musings. “I 
was chewing gum for something to 
do...l was looking for you,” he sings 
on “Handshake Drugs.” “Saxo- 
phones started blowing me down/I 
was buried in sound / The taxi cabs 
were driving me around.” On 
“Muzzle of Bees” he tells his girl- 
friend, “I’m assuming you got my 
message on your machine/ I’m as- 
suming you love me, and you know 
what that means.” I hope she does, 
because I’m not quite sure that I do. 

A Ghost is Born is a bit of a let- 
down—Wilco found that their own 
act was a little too hard to follow. 
There area few too many whispered- 
from-a-phone-booth love letters 
(“Less Than You Think” and “At 
Least That’s What You Said”) and 
not enough of the rock and roll that 
saved Tweedy’s soul on Being There 
or Summer Teeth. Hopefully, these 
masters aren’t getting old. Maybe 
they need a vacation. 

—Robbie Whelan 





much rather have a blues artist sing- 
ing about prostitutes on the streets of 
Memphis than decaflattes. Maybe this 
album would be more tolerable if Mo 
had crafted an album that was throaty 
and bluesy enough to transcend his 
lack of lyrical depth. “Go ahead be 
wild and free, because you don’t have 
to shave your legs for me,” Mo chirps 
in “Shave your legs.” Hey Keb, leave 
the female-empowered guitar blends 
to the Indigo Girls. 

Mo’s power as a vocalist and asa 
blues performer is diluted by this 
mutt of an album. Recomendation 
to Mo: lose the lattes, pick up a tragic 
habit, and find something worthy to 
sing about to solidify your reputa- 
tion as a modern blues great.Even if 
it isn’t necessary to live a tortured, 
drug-addicted life to make blues, it 
sure is better than singing about 
minivan America. 

—Franeesca Hansen 
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Artes: (MARCH 21-Aprit 19) 
Thank you, Whimsy Progress Ad- 
ministration. We’re no longer the 
only attention starved retards on 
campus. Sincerely, JohnCon. 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 

Gof, itmust suck to have to celebrate 
your birthday during finals period. 
First you have a crap car named after 
you and now this. 

GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 

No love for Geminis this week. After 
sleeping through your final, you'll fall 
intoa sinkhole while drivi ing through 
Ellicott City. 


Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 

To that girl I never told how I felt: You'll 
never know how deeply I burn for you. 
But don’t worry. I will cherish those pic- 
tures I unknowingly took of you, always. 
Scorpio: (OcToBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Write down a list of things you want to do 
before graduation. If “spy on the Phi Mu 
sorority house” ison thatlist, meet me this 
Friday night and bring the binoculars. 
SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 

B Atthe end of the day, you can always say 
to yourself, “Man, I didn’t really try, I 
never worked hard, | didn’t accomplish 
anything, but I lived life to the fullest!” 


Capricorn: (Dec, 23 - JANUARY 19) 
Theabovehoroscope wasactuallya cryp- 
tic reference to an op-ed piece run in the 
News-Letter last week. Checkit out soon, 
because you'll go blind by Friday. 


Crossword: Internet Chatter 


by Emily Nalven 











Cancer: (JUNE 21-Juty 22) 

More bad news. Shaking Brody’s 
hand with Vaseline won’t amount 
to anything since you'll be the last 
name called, Brandon Zonker! 
Leo: (JuLy 23-AuGust 22) 

Stupid, petty conflicts before gradu- 
ating are a great way to alienate and 
offend those you never wanted to 
be friends with in the first place. 
Virco: (AuGusT 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Horoscopes can only provide so 
much insight into your life. Atsome 
point, you'll need to establish some 
direction in your life. Try the Jolt. 








Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FeBruARY 18) 
Lastcall doesn’t exist forthe Writing Semi- 
nars department. How do those T.A.s 
ever getanything downon paper? They re 
too sloshed to teach my IFP class. 
Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 
Minute by minute, day by day, you'll 
start to miss Hopkins after graduation. 
Butthen you'll getacall from Phoneathon 
and that feeling will quickly disappear. 








your Horoscope 





How to waste your entire summer 


"dlike to start out this article by 
apologizing for my absencelast 
week. I was, as reported, at a 
Brad Pitt look-alike contest in 
New York, where I ended up 
winning first place in the category 
“Most Resembles Brad Pittaftera Ter- 
rible Car Accident.” It was quite an 
achievement, considering I only ex- 
pected to win “Most Resembles Brad 


be my guest. There are many things to take into | 
account when planning a road trip. | 
First of all, don’t pick a destination | 
that’s physically impossible to drive | 
to, suchas France, or the fifth circle of 
Hell. (I don’t care what the song says, | 
there’s still no Highway to Hell. New 
Jersey’s as close as you'll get.) Also, 
when driving long distances, it can 
get pretty boring after a while. Try to 


3)Mow your neighbor’s lawn while 
doing drugs. 


I’m not gonna even go there. 


MATTDIAMOND 


Pitt if Brad Pitt Looked Like Andy keep everyone’s spirits up by playing | Across 45. words to ask a friend when moved 
Dick, But Even Uglier.” This is truly a FRESHMEN FUNNIES a game. For example, you could play | you re fishing fora compliment so 23. thoughtful negative response 
great day for Matt Diamond. “ghost.” For those who don’t know, | —_‘-1. AIM acronym meaning it’s you can wear their clothing (two words) 


Anyway, now that I’m back, it’s 
time to write another column. The 
topic of this week’s column will be.. 
edible-panties fests the summer. 

The summer is everyone’s favor- 
ite season. Itsa time to have fun, a 


this ishow “ghost” works: first, some- 
one starts by saying a letter. Then 
everyone goes around and adds a let- 
ter, and the first person to make a 
complete word gets thrown out onto 
workfor peoplethataremoreimpor- thehighway. Well, that’showmy fam- 
stant than yous uf 20. you tight want ily) used to Play. it. 

c = 5 ort Df sybee ac kis Se 

me mowing t elawn, except you FCs vce ea vacation to some “exotic : 
paid less. foreign country. 


funny 

5. marine corps air facility (abbr) 
8. spiritual leader in Asia, Dalai - 
12. highest peak on Crete, Zeus 
worshipped here 

13. singer Fitzgerald 

14. city in Oklahoma 

_ 15. a drunkard or fool 

~ T6. people who were famous and — 
are no longer (two words) 

18. get ready ahead of time 

20. Native American group from 
eastern Nebraska 


24. Alice in Wonderland charac- 
ter (two words) 
25. four vowels all scrambled up 
26. liberal democratic and youth 
students (abbr) 
27. helper (abbr) 
28. aninstrumentsimilar toa gui-tar 
29. want, wish, aspiration, Jong- 
ing - 
31. snow covered peak for skiing 
33. scoundrel or rascal like 
38. river in Germany 
40. configuration management 


Down 
4)Get an internship. 
1. highly accented speech 

2. smell, aroma or scent 

3. someone who joins after things 
have started (two words) 

4. ge, oe, pe, ..., ke, je 

“5. this is used to make garments to 
cover your body (after being wo- 

ven) 

6. Gore and Vidal 

7. double stuffed cookie (two 


Do you like doing a lot of grunt 





you happen to be stuck at home in — 
suburban New Jersey, it’s a time to 

get really, really bored. This doesn’t 
have to be the case, though. There are 
plenty ofinteresting and exciting ways 


5)Get an actual job. This is probably one of the best 


ways to spend a summer. Like tak- 


to spend your summer vacation. Hey, I’m not sure why anyone would _ ing a road trip, the hardest part is 21. it’s a New Papenc state words) 42. pair or duo, as in a famous 
I think I feel a list coming on. Yep, wanttodothis. Takestimeawayfrom choosing a destination. Just make (abbr) 8. actor from My So-Called Life couple 
here it comes... drinking. sure to pick a country that doesn’t 22. tortoise’s partner (Jared) 43. biblical twin who liked to hunt 
currently hate America. So yeah, 24. actress Gretchen 9. Japanese airline company 44, head in Bordeaux 
MATT DIAMOND’S LIST OF 6)Invent a language. that leaves us with... let’s see... 27. so everyone can hear 10. Russian space station 45. ground or earth 


WAYS TO SPEND YOUR SUMMER 
VACATION t) 


1)Mow your neighbor’s lawn. 


The old fallback. Definitely a last 
resort. Any money made from this 
should go straight into the “buy my- 
self a life” fund. Bonus points if you 
accidentally run over a squirrel. 


2)Do drugs. 
Okay, I’m technically not endors- 


ing this, but if you want to have an 
extended dialogue with a lawn chair, 





More Doodles From... 
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Let’s face it: English is for Com- 
munists and women. Go ahead and 
make up something new. For ex- 
ample, I’m working ona dialect that I 
like to call “Gagged Hostage.” A con- 
versation would go something like 
this: 


“mmmmphhrhhmphrgg?” - 
! » 


“gegurrgghmphhhhhmrrm! 
“mmmurphhhhurmmmggm...” 


I think itll catch on. 


7)Go on a road trip. 
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Canada. Rockin’. 


Well, that’s all I could think of. 
There are probably more, so if noth- 
ing on this list appeals to you, don’t 
worry: there’s always another way to 
enjoy the summer. Unless, of course, 
you re going to Hopkins for summer 
school... in which case, nothing can 
save you. Not even Brad Pitt. 

_ Who happens to look exactly like 
me. 


Matt Diamond won’t quit his day 
job and can be contacted at 
PianoMattD@aol.com. 










ee we have three hiahly 
sophistianted pieces, all ley 

Laps Sidho. Thork w 
to evecyme who has participated 


30. tool to assist (two words) 

32. what happens for JHU students 
on May 13 (officially) 

34. ifyou remarry aman orwoman 
with a son, he becomes this 

35. Angela’s - (book by Frank 
McCourt) 

36. an area of land or region 
(abbr) 

37. Russian male name 

39. Teaching assistant (abbr) 

40. description onabottle ofcham- 
pagne (with premier being of the 
highest quality) 

41. words to welcome an alien 
twice (three words) 








these past 


Shoee wees! 








11. adverts (abbr) 


17. fashion designer McCartney 


(Paul’s daughter) 


‘19. leftover when a tree is re- 


46. electrical and computer engi- 
neering (abbr) 

47. period of time of note 

48. near infrared (abbr) 
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SOLUTIONS TOTHE LAST PUZZLE 







abe 
Bata na EREA 
Gato fal alba ba 
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The 108th Volume of The 
.Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
would like to thank the follow- 


ing people for their help over 
the past year: 


Tristan Davies, Bill Smedick, Susan 
Boswell, Brenda Armour, Joanne 
Cavanaugh-Simpson, Dennis O’Shea, 
Linda, Jim and Linda and the rest of 
the Southern Maryland crew, Plant Ops 
for Ron’s golf cart, Student Press Law 
Center, Ronald Mullen, Dennis Rose- 
mary, Jayand Mike foragolden legacy, 
Digital Partners, Stephen Dixon, Mat- 
thew Crenson, Homewood Photogra- 
phy Services, Matt D’Agostino, Ernie 
Larossa, the Board of Elections for pro- 
viding us with endless editorial fod- 
der, AP Newsfinder, XandOQ’s coffee 
bar for fueling deadline, the guys who 
left big tips at our Beer Garden booth, 
True Color for developing our rollsof | 
‘film, the Associated College Press, the | 
Johns Hopkins Pep Band for trans- 








_ Editorial Board 
2003-2004 


Top (From left): William Parschalk, Josh 
Wainer, Chris Desir, Jerry Liang, Anna Cho, 
Pradeep Ghosh 


Middle (From left): Gina Callahan, Jeff 
Katzenstein, Francesca Hansen, Eric Ridge, 
Teresa Matejovsky, Ron Demeter, Maany 
Peyvan, Lindsay Saxe, Julianna Finelli, 
Megan Waitkoff, Robbie Whelan, Ali 
Fenwick. 


Bottom (From left): Claire Koehler, Jon 
Zimmer, Jessica Valdez, Brendan Schreiber, 
Raphael Schweber-Koren, Denise Terry, 
Vadim Gretchouchkin, Sarah Rivard, Emily 
| Nalven 





‘porting us to those far away Football 
and Lacrosse games, the Hop Cops 
‘who barged in every night to make 
sure we were safe, the mice in the 
-gatehouse for company, the News-Let- 
‘ter computers and cameras for not 
‘breaking... yet, and of course you the 
‘reader. 

Have a nice summer! 














Megan “Real journalist” Waitkoff 





Chris “The only Republican onstaff” Desir 


Congratulations Guys, 
it’s in your hands now! 
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‘Editors-in-Chief Maany Peyvan, Eric Ridge 
| Managing Editors Jeff Katzenstein, Sarah Rivard 
Photography Editors Nathan Bates, Denise Terry 
__ Copy Editors ‘Julianna Finelli, Xiao-Bo Yuan 


Special Edition/Focus Editors Melissa Artnak, Gina Callahan 
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ee ee a 
‘Arts Editors Roy Blumenfeld, Robbie Whelan 





Science Editor : Emily Nalven 
Wh: vents Editor: John Lichtefeld 
| Electronic Editions Editor Zach Scott 
§ William Parschalk 





| Graphics Editor 


Se’ 





News Editors Brendan Schreiber, Jessica Valdez 
Opinions Editor | Francesca Hansen 
Features Editor | Carter Cramer, Jessica Youdin 
;Sports Editors | Allan Soto, Jon Zimmer 





Class of 2004: 
Graduating seniors 














“I’m not Teresa” Saxe 












Josh “Tie Dye” Wainer 





Ali “The Artist” Fenwick 


...and to the Chiefs: From sunset to sunrise, it’s been quite 
a ride. Good bye and good luck! 









f nea & , 
Teresa “T-bone, | am not Lindsay” Matejovsky 
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Ron “The Jew who loves Gatorade” Demeter 
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DEVRA GOLDBERG/NEWS-LETTER 
A Baltimore youth holds up his prize goldfish after winning a game at Spring Fair. Community members took advantage of rides and game booths that lined the Garland parking lot. 
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RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NEWS-LETTER Sea 
An enthusiastic (and probably drunk) Beer Garden reveler goes for arefreshing swimin the pond at the President’s Garden. ise 


ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 
AHop Cop happily devours ice cream from one of the Fair’s vendors. 





DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER 
Ever wish you could beat the crap out of your friends without actually harming them? Sumo suit wrestling made it possible. 


ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 
Mayor Martin O'Malley rocks out with his Irish band, O’Malley’s March. 
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